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SMARTEST SHOES Om THE SQUARE 


SMARTEST SHOES OM THE SQUARE 


Every merchant of JOHNSONIAN Shoes stands ready to 


do his full duty to keep American men foot-fit for their war 
“The only thing needed for us to win the 
European War in 1944 is for every man 


Every worker in the JOHNSONIAN organization, and those and women, all the way from the frost 


line to the remotest hamlet of our coun- 
overseas and in the services, is doing his or her full duty. For try, to do his or her full duty.” 


this is the year of decision—to serve with the best we have General Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


work. 


and to do our part in the high spirit of service—for every pair 
of shoes, well made and well fitted, helps to make Victory. eal 
So in JOHNSONIANS you find full value, full workmanship, oe M Hi AVE IT 
full satisfaction for they do their full duty in every store bear- a 
ing the national name JOHNSONIAN, "The Smartest Shoes 
on the Square." 


ENDICOTT-JOHNSON SHOE CORP. 
NEW YORK CITY - ENDICOTT, WN. Y. + ST. LOUIS, MO. 





























ROSEBAY WILLOW CALF 


WHITE PRINCESS CALF 


BLACK PRINCESS CALF 


OOZE SUEDE CALF 


COLORED WILLOW CALF 


ROYAL CALF AND SIDES 


CADET PATENT LEATHER 


WHITE BUCK LEATHER 


AMERIGRAIN ELK SIDES 


EMPIRE KIPS AND SIDES 


Bone ae ee 










hese “American” beauty leathers were in use the world . 

over in pre-war days. But now, with the production of 
our tanneries converted from civilian style leathers, to 
leathers that meet the varied requirements of our armed & 
forces, many of these old favorites are not available. When 
the war has ended and Victory is ours, we will again pro- 


duce these “American” beauties. 


AMERICAN HIDE ann LEATHER COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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When crowds of women flock to the stores to buy 
ge shoe to the tune of over $10,000,000, that’s 
thing to shout about! The shoe—the history- 
ing CABANA. The shouters—Walk-Over and 


| : alers. 


course, our CABANA was a “natural” in 

sign . . . a style that women could wear and wear 
.a shoe with wonderful comfort and fit. But an 
e sales record is built on more than just a 

d shoe. It’s built on good shoes plus consistent 
tional advertising plus strong mass-merchandis- 
promotions plus a name the consumer trusts. 


sk 
> J 


his powerful combination is what constantly 





brings new customers to the door of the Walk-Over 
retailer and keeps them coming back! 

The Walk-Over name builds confidence . . . it 
means repeat sales. Tomorrow it can work for you. 
Write us today about a postwar dealership! 


Lecorde: Jemvory 15, 1944 


Prices $8.95—$10.95 
GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY, BROCKTON 63, MASS. 
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f°FOR THE FIRST TIME IN HER LIFE 


she took the first pair!” 





“I THOUGHT I WAS DREAMING—but this ting 
Mrs. Martin actually took the first pair of shoes ge 
tried on! Usually it’s different . . . ‘cause she’s a buy 
on comfort. When she came in today, the first thing | a) 
showed her was a pair made with Cushion Cork* 

While I was slipping them onto her feet, | carefully 
explained how Cushion Cork makes shoes extra com. 
fortable. She walked around the store only once. Then 

her face broke into a smile. 


“ “Goodness, she beamed, ‘these shoes are comfor. 
able. I'll take them.” 

“Yes, it was easy as that! And if the foot-ease fea. / 
tures of Cushion Cork can sell a customer like Mr. 
Martin, I'm asking the boss to specify Cushion Conk C 


regularly from now on!” 


* * * 


HERE ARE THE COMFORT FEATURES of Cush 
ion Cork: Used as a filler piece, midsole, or platform, 
it really cushions the foot . . . eases breaking-in ... 
insulates against heat and cold. And, because it is 
porous, Cushion Cork permits air circulation, allowing 
feet to “breathe.” 

Take advantage of these comfort features—they'l 
mean extra sales, Specify the use of Armstrong’ 
Cushion Cork-in the next lot of shoes you or- 
der. Armstrong Cork Company, Shoe Comfort 
Headquarters, 9601 Arch St., Lancaster, Pa. 


ADDS COMFORT TO EVERY 






* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 







ARMS TRONG’S SHOE PRODUCTS 


USHION CORK *« CORK COMPOSITION 
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it this time 
~ shoes she 
she’s a bug 


ion Cork.’ 

L carefully 

extra com- s “pau / 
once. Then Ever: 


© comfas IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


-ease fea- * 
‘<< A Specialty Item For — 
shion Cork Luxuriously 
Cold and Snowy Fur Trimmed a 
Packed in 36 pai 
Weather Repellent porns Aes 8 
S of Cush only — Small Fits 3 
, pled MOTOR BOOT to 5%; Large, 6 to 9. 
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“What no motor boots this Winter?” Well, here's 
something for the girls that’s the next best thing to 
them. Clever, furry, cuddly style that makes a boot over 
ordinary rubbers. Worn with street oxfords or pumps, 
they keep ankles warm and comfy . . . Bring a fresh, 


ing-in ... 
-ause it is 
1, allowing 
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FEATURED BY <4 » 


SAKS FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK *® CHICAGO °* DETROIT 

















LIT BROS. . . . . . . Philadelphia 
J. L. HUDSON CO. . Detroit 
WM. FILENE’S SONS CO... . 

G. FOX & CO. 
BOSTON STORE . . 













new appearance to last year’s rubber gaiters. 





New, different, theyre the smartest ration-free promo- 
tion you'll find this Winter; and the greatest friend- 
maker you've ever seen. Investigate them today. 


Cambridge RUBBER COMPANY 


CAMBRIDGE + * MASSACHUSETTS 
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UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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-- THE POST-WAR SOLE 





” Industrial Division 
HOMASOTE COMPANY, Trenton, N. J. 


Producers of 


Insoles —in sheets; flexible ventilated strips; Knox Blocks 
Linings — sock, vamp and quarter linings; heel pads 
Platforms + Midsoles - Counters + Heels and Wedges * Heel Bases 





is HERE TOSRATYI... 





BETTER THAN LEATHER 


At last, a sole for children’s shoes that 
actually outwears leather 2 to 1; proved 
by United States Testing Company inde- 
pendent laboratory report, (Test #45871, 
August 16, 1943); and now proved by 
miles of wear on over 1,000,000 pairs of 
rationed and non-rationed shoes — witbout 
a single customer complaint. 


The new Beaufort Miracle Sole is tough 
enough to take the hardest kickings and 
scuffings, flexible enough for tiny feet, 
cannot crack, is non-slip and more water- 
proof than leather. 


Mothers everywhere are welcoming this 
post-war sole as the ideal solution for this 
hardest-to-please market. 





Jonuary 15, 1944 











You have recently read che Govern- 

ment announcement that because of the 

need for rubber-soled shoes to serve the 

American public, the manufacture of this type 

of footwear with synthetic rubber soles would 
start shortly. 


As you can well imagine, there are many obsta- 
cles to overcome before this footwear can be 
shipped to you. 


First: the problem of Manpower. We can- 
not take away from the war effort. 


Second: strategic materials, in spite of civ- 
ilian needs, must be carefully considered. 
Manufacturing schedules must run accord- 
ing to, and subject to the changes of, war 
demands. 


We have worked out an equitable plan of dis- 
tribution, fair to all our customers, small and 
large. We are aware of our responsibility to the 
merchants of America who have been loyal to 
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us, and who have supported our brands in the 


past. 


Our branches, located in convenient selling 

areas, which have served you well over a period 

of years, will get in touch with you by mail or 

personal call explaining che distribution plan to 

get your share of this merchandise to you as LACE-TO-TOE 
soon as possible. Therefore, for the time being, 

we would appreciate it if you would not write 

in, placing orders. 


The styles shown here are the entire line. In 
war time, it is possible to make only the foor- 
wear that serves the greatest needs of your 
customers. 


The shoes are made by the same skilled work- 
men who have made the “U.S.” Footwear you 
have sold for years. They are good shoes. They 
will meet the demands of comfort, speed, grip 
and wear that have always characterized our 
Fabric Shoe line. 


Also made Lace-to-Toe pattern 
in men's and women's sizes. 


2 
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Children have beaten 
a path to this door— 
and walked out cor- 
rectly in W. B. COON 
children’s shoes. 


HOW TO DEVELOP A 
PERMANENT MARKET | 
FOR W. B. COON 
Children walk, run and QUALITY FOOTWEAR 
enjoy life the more for 


the kindly service of 4 : = The FOOT ADDUCTOR SHOP on the Grand Concouns 
Louis Lubin, here fit- Bronx, New York, specializes in footwear for juveniles of o 
ting #62 to a foot need- sizes, in types of shoes correct and corrective. 
ing close heel fit and Located a block away from a famous orthopedic hospital 
full five toe room. Melvin Falk, owner of the Foot Adductor Shop, built a prescrip 
tion service to doctors through a personal educational com 
paign. He contended that in a growing child's physical exom 
ination, the doctors should include a posture study as well o 
eye, ear, nose, chest and dental review. By face to fac 
discussion, Mr. Falk convinced 
the pediatricians, orthopedist 
ond doctors that he was sir 
cere in purpose, capable in th 
art of filling prescriptions ond 
competent to select shoes 't 
serve the varying needs ° 
children of all weights, sae 
and posture positions. 
Thus the name—ADDUC- 
TOR—which means “to dro 
towards the center or * 
middle line'"—a posture line ta 
insure correct walking position 
and comfort too 
Naturally —W. B. COO 
Shoes fulfill the requiremer 
of this store—which hes 
veloped a demand for juvem™ 
shoes to serve a posture pl 
pose. 
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To correct extreme pronation, 
Jack Kay determines by 
X-ray the necessary elevation. 
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Only a single case came in on this 
shipment with many of the prescrip- 
tions and orders for children’s shoes 
unfilled at the fitting stool. Here 
Manager Louis Lubin allocates to first 
customer first—while Owner, Falk, 
checks the sizes against the limited 
supply. 





veniles of a 


W. B. COON COMPANY serves in juvenile 
edic hospitelf shoes as well as women's fine shoes. This purpose- 
fl footwear covers the complete children's size Melvin Falk says: “It is a 
tale and AAAAAA to EEEEE in women's shoes. [99g profit and a pleasure to hold 
War, with its manpower difficulties, has limited = Sa Nees tae 
production but there is no limit to our good-will ~~ Getheutiidn un the Wihete-all 
towards merchants and their customers. We may they know the spot I’m in to 
be forced to limit shipments to the measuring . serve my customers. By 
stick of daily. production; but we do it with an ant = — raat 
em and the golden rule of share and a sglewekeines Pi pgpante 
alike. 
the W. B. COON organization is fully appre- 
Gative of its responsibility to its customers and 
ae its best in shoemaking and delivery in 


WB. COON SHOES—SELECTIVE IN-STOCK SERVICE—is 
“won a war basis of operation—utilizing only those mate- 
tals not essential to our military forces. 


= TREADS: A related series of broad tread straight 


H-OUTFLARES: A related series of broad tread outfiare- 
ls, (Both of the above groups are available with the 
TIBALANCE insole as well as in the conventional welt con- 
stuction. ) 
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NON-RATIONED 
PLAY SHOES 





Nationally 
advertised in 
forthcoming issues 
of Child Life, 
Holland’s and 
Parents’ Magazine 


SS 
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Newest fabric styles 
with platform and wedge 


ont? heel...’’Cotton leather’ 
Re aaa 


soles from 


tex. non-critical material 


timy Russet, 


meeting W.P.B. require- 
ments, tested and 


approved for wear. 


“Little General” — 


shy) /m @ famous tine of shoes 
w 
LITTLE WELT SHOE CO. 


DIVISION OF GENERAL SHOE CORPORATION 


NASHVILLE 1, TENNESSEE 
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Tove New Shoe Trees 


By UNITED LAST COMPANY 
















































































Both styles are made in Men’s and Women’s sizes and 
are produced entirely from non-restricted materials. 
Now in stock in all standard sizes and widths and in the 


following colors:— 













( No. 1—Highly polished f No. 1—"Pastel” blue or polished 
Men’s light mahogany ee light mahogany 
No. 3—Oriental “Mandarin” red or 
highly polished light mahogany No. 3—“Pastel” blue 






These shoe trees are attractively 
priced for profitable consumer sale. 


UNITED LAST COMPANY 


MARBRIDGE BUILDING ROOM 503, 47 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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MORE POPULAR THAN EVER. - 


The unusually difficult situation existing in retailing today 
should be an object lesson for merchants to remember in the 
normal peacetime years ahead. Retailers fortunate enough 
to be selling Gerberichs are demonstrating the profit and 
importance of selling quality when it is most appreciated. 
American boys and their parents are learning that when 
limited pairs a year must do, it pays to buy the best... 
a lesson they will surely remember when Gerberich quality 
becomes universally available again. 





GERBERICH-PAYNE SHOE COMPANY + MOUNT JOY, PENNSYLVANIA 


York Adla See ulelnelalelel-ae siti iielisle Pan. 4elelii meer) ; : Los Angeles, Hotel Lankershin 
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AVON fic 


He FLEXIBLE . . « picnr“ona springy othe foot seit 
te INSULATED . . . tect and cold resisting —will not drow the feet 
%& WATERPROOF ... inciiscosom 
tx LONGER WEARING . . . Sice°els, ons,,comforsble fer 


These Four Star Soles are the result of scientific research in the Avon 
Laboratories and the skill of Avon chemists and craftsmen. They out- 


wear the best leather and any other material we know of. 
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SOLES SOLES © 


AVON SOLE CO., Avon, Massachusetts 
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Evaline . ..« the gracious lady of kidskin 


Jimmy Pig e e e SO rough, tough and ready 


Brogi e « who stands for grained goatskin 





‘LOOK AHEAD 


__TO WIN THE GAME 
= 


ev 
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Progressive retailers and progressive 
manufacturers are planning now for 
the time when it will be their turn to 
move. Have you begun to decide what 
trade names will carry your business 


_ forward most aggressively after V-Day? 


MILLIONS OF 
MESSAGES 
A MONTH... 


eppecring regularly in 
national magazines, are 
busy building future cus- 
tomers for you ...custom- 
ers for Trimfoot Baby 


BABY DEER AND PRE-SCHOOL Deer and Pre-School Shoes. 


1 goats" FTRIMFOOT COMPANY x TRIMFOOT TERRACE FARMINGTON, MO. 
‘mary 15, 1944 ¥: 











THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 






Post-War Planning is simply building for 
tomorrow. In these times of scarcity, we 
know of no better insurance for the future 
than to make today’sfewer shoes better... 
no sounder post-war plan for tomorrow than 


to make today’s Florsheim Shoes last longer. 


Florshei 


a 


The VIKING — 


Most Slyles 


70 RETAIL, SY) 50 a J, // 





* CHICAGO + MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
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The Macon Shoe Co., very ably man- 
aged by Mr. Frank F. Brooks, is one 
The Lee of the outstanding shoe stores within 
No. 7741 the U. S. A., and we are proud that 
tye Te ASmart DREW SHOES made over the Drew 


| gtd ge | ee a 7 
Finish, 96 Last 14/8 seven basic lasts, have had a part in 


Spectro Square Leath- : 
er Heel. its success. 


Complete customer satisfaction comes 
by coupling your foot-fitting knowl- 
edge with the “sculpture-to-the-foot” 
fitting of “Drew Shoes.” There’s a 
Drew Shoe for every type of foot. 


Women’s Fine Welts For Over 50 Years ih l Th 4 
THE IRVING DREW CORPORATION, LANCASTER, OHIO “eHer' 
vere New York, 746 Marbridge Bldg. 
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RIC JOHNSTON, president of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, said 
Nin the Sunday New York Times: 

“Workers have just as much in- 
terest in the profit system as any- 
body. They are its greatest bene- 
factors. Look at the cost statement 
of any corporation and you will 
find that, dollar for dollar, the 
greatest part of the company’s an- 
nual receipts is paid out to the 
people who do the work in the 
shops. This is as it should be, and 
any business’ man who knows what 
year it is, and whose mind is out 
of the vacuum of ancieut, cobwebby 
business practices, will see to it that 
his workers get not only a decent 
wage but the best possible wage 
that he can pay them. 





“The profit system is the best 
means known to man to stimulate 
the individual to his greatest effort 
and, at the same time, to get maxi- 
mum production on the most effi- 
cient basis. But to take that system 
for granted, and not to labor for 
its constant improvement, is to in- 
Vite another bust such as we experi- 
enced at the end of the Twinkling 
Twenties. 

“I believe in the profit system, 
and because I believe in it I am 
g0ing to work hard with other busi- 
fess men to see that it becomes and 
slays what it should be—the most 

rful force in the world for 
ringing material happiness to man- 
ind everywhere.” 


January 15, 1944 


DAVID S. HIRSCHLER of Hof. 
heimer’s, Inc., Norfolk, Va., says: 
“I want to compliment the Re- 
CORDER on the editorial: ‘First 
Responsibility to the Public’ that 
appeared in the December 15 issue 
of the Boor ano SHoe Recorpver. 





SERVICE 
AT ALL 
costs 


















“It is most outstanding and very 
true. We do have a direct obliga- 
tion to the public from whom we 
have enjoyed the utmost confidence 
for so many years. It is a most ap- 
palling situation. when you stop and 
consider that in defense areas such 
as this the consumer is forced to 
go from store to store in order to 
try to obtain a pair of children’s 
shoes which are most essential, and 
more often than not they are not 
available. I think our obligation is 
to see that the children are shod 
rather than have the leather dis- 
tributed to other kindred non- 
essential lines.” 


* * * 


EDWARD N. ALLEN, president of 
the National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation, says: 

“I look for these eight things to 
come to pass in the year 1944: 

1. A gradual decline in the volume of 
retail sales in conformity with a decline 
in national income. 

2. The permanent use of many substi- 
tute products which have come out of the 
market to replace others. 

3. A far less supply of surplus war arti- 
cles to be thrown on the market than 
many of us have anticipated, so that no 
very serious situation will be incurred 
because of much so-called ‘dumping.’ 


4. A further continuation of decentrali- 
zation in cities which had gained consid- 
erable momentum up to the time of the 
start of the war, thereby increasing the 
tendency to develop smaller branch store 
units. 

5. A recognition on the part of all mu- 
nicipalities that the problem of parking 
is one that must be faced in a more effec- 
tive manner than has as yet been done. 
This, in ordet to preserve city realty 
values. 

6. A much more harmonious and friend 
ly relationship between business, Govern 
ment and labor wherein all come to the 
complete understanding that the welfare 
of each is wrapped up in the welfare of 
all. 

7. A rapid reduction in taxation should 
come in order to re-establish the incen- 
tive in business to produce, to sell, and 
to consume. 

8. I hesitate to make a prediction on 





the merchandise picture for 1944 because 
all of us have been wrong so many times. 
In 1942 we predicted distressing shortages 
for 1943, and in 1943 many are predicting 
even worse shortages in 1944. Whereas I 
have a feeling that, with the easing up in 
the demands for military supplies which 
every day is becoming more evident, more 
merchandise will be’ made available for 
consumers, At least enough to offset some 
of the factors that will make shortages 
in some lines.” 
- + a 


HENRY J. TAYLOR, Scripps-How- 
ard Staff Writer, whose article 
“POST-WAR SUCCESS WILL DE- 
PEND ON SELLING” appeared in 
the November 1, 1943, issue of 
Boot aNnp SHOE ReEcorpER, writes 
from Naples: 

“It is always amazing how quick- 
ly civilian populations readjust 
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1944 * * * 








themselves as soon as actual fight- 
ing has passed. And here you 
would think the demolition were no 
more deepseated than if a hurri- 
cane or other ill wind had passed 
through. 

“Things no longer are being 
done happily, as when we first 
landed in Sicily; and also not sad- 
ly; but in apathy—a complete 
apathy which goes down to the 
roots of post-war Italy today.” 


* * * 


HERBERT L. LAPE, JR., president 
of The Julian & Kokenge Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, sends greet- 
ings to employees, saying: 

“The year 1943 has been one of 
great uncertainty but through our 
mutual cooperation we have accom- 
plished much. 87 of your friends 
and associates are in the Armed 
Forces helping to preserve our sys- 
tem of free enterprise. We have 
many new employees in our organ- 
ization, most of whom we hope will 
be with us permanently. 





“As an employee of The Julian & 
Kokenge Company, you _partici- 
pate in the following benefits: 

A) GROUP LIFE INSURANCE, now 
totaling $469,500.00, to which fund 
the company contributes substantially. 
SICK BENEFIT FOR 13 WEEKS, 


with one week waiting period, entirely 
paid for by the company. 

HOLIDAY SERVICE PLAN, which 
pays those who are eligible for time 
lost when the factory is closed on 
legal holidays. 

PROFIT SHARING BONUS— (In 
1943 this amount was eqal to 13 days’ 
pay.) 

“In making these benefits possi- 
ble, your company contributed $97,- 
337.61 out of the company’s earn- 
ings 


“ 
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e hope that the year 1944 will 
bring victory and with it the grad- 
ual lessening of many of the prob- 
lems which now confront us. Come 
what may, we are confident that by 
our mutual cooperation 1944 can 
be another successful year for all 
of us.” 





WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


OUR SUCLESS IS DUE TO A SECRET RUSSIAN 
FORMULA / 








—Do you know who Joseph Vissa- 
rionovich Djugashvili is? 

—Chances are you do not—under 
that name—_ 

—But you and the world know him 
under his nom de guerre — 
STALIN. 

—We may or may not be in sym- 
pathy with Stalin's radical phi- 
jlosophy, but give him credit, how- 
ever, for observing one of the 
basic rules of good advertising. 

—He knew that the world public 
could never get a strangle-hold 
on his real name— 

—So he chose the name STALIN— 
which means Steel. 

—Proving that a simple name, can 
—with plenty of repetition—im- 

“ape itself indelibly upon the pub- 


ic mind. 





MRS. MARGARET HAYDEN 
RORKE, managing director of The 
Textile Color Card Association, 200 
Madison Avenue, New York, has re- 
ceived word from her son, Sgt. 
Edward F. Rorke, U. S. Engineers 
Corps, advising her that he is a pris- 
oner in a Japanese Military Camp in 
the Philippines. Shortly after the fall 
of Bataan and Corregidor, he was 
listed by the War Department as 
missing in action. 

Three undated postcards were 
received on the same day by Sgt. 
Rorke’s mother, each bearing a 
personal message to his family and 
friends. In one he said, “I am 
well and uninjured. Don’t worry. 
Merry Christmas.” 

Sgt. Rorke, who attended the 
Brooklyn Preparatory School and 
the Kingsley School in New Jer- 
sey, is a graduate of Notre Dame 
University and also studied at Duke 
and New York Universities. At 
the time he entered the service, he 
was associated with the Sun Oil 


Company in New York City. He 
has two brothers in the Army, 
Lieut. James H. Rorke, now sta. 
tioned at Fort Custer, Michigan 
and Sgt. William H. Rorke, a direc. 
tor of Irving Berlin’s all-soldier 
show, “This Is The Army,” now 
playing at American Army Camps 
in Great Britain. 


a. * * 


“BILL LAZAR of Forbes Mags- 
zine says it may trouble your con- 
science to take recreation in the 
midst of your war effort but it js 
unpatriotic not to. Overwork and 
worry are no help in winning the 
war, and already the efficacy of 
recreation for war workers has been 
learned, and the Industrial Recrea- 
tion Association is showing execu- 
tives how important some play is 
for good work. Unfortunately, the 
executives themselves do not apply 
this to themselves, and often a 
leader will drive himself to the 
point where he is no longer fit to 





lead. A good game of golf would 
help Uncle Sam more. 

The definition of an executive 
is a man who has nothing to do 
except decide what is to be done; 
tell someone to do it; argue with 
him about why and how it should 
be done, follow it up to see if it 
has been done, and find out the 
reasons why it hasn’t. Follow up 
again and find that it has been done 
incorrectly; debate about whether 
or not to fire the man who has 
done it wrong; agonize over the 
man’s wife and seven children who 
depend upon him; decide that any- 
one else would probably be worse 
and, finally, consider how much 
simpler it would have been done if 
he had done it himself in the first 


place.” 
oa r 7. 


AND an eyelet shall lead them into 
the path of reconversion. The first 
of the items releasing a war mate- 
rial for civilian use is the brass 
eyelet. Henry Spelman, Jr. of the 
Office of Civilian Requirements. 
makes possible the use of brass in 
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shoe eyelets. So, in the first quar- 
ter of 1944, brass eyelets will be 
released for white shoe manufac- 
ture only. In the second quarter, 
WPB hopes that 50% of the con- 
version will be accomplished and 


‘) after that they expect brass eye- 


* Jets to be available for all shoes. 

_ As every one knows, this is the 
‘brass foundation over which lac- 
quers are baked, to the standard 
colors permitted by WPB. In 
the case of white shoes, some of 
the steel eyelets developed stains 
and “grinned” through. Nothing 
can be more aggravating to a mer- 
chant and the customer than this 
discoloration around the eyelets— 
whether blind or visible. 

This correction leads the way to 

a full parade of articles in the field 
of reconversion as we lessen war's 
requirements and increase civilian 
supply. 





“SUPPOSE 400,000,000 Indians 
started wearing shoes; suppose 450,- 
000,000 Chinese started wearing 
pants and shoes; there wouldn't be 
enough labor and machines on the 
planet to meet such expanded de- 
mands,” says Louis Fischer, one of 
the most serious and profound 
journalists of this generation, in his 
new book: “EMPIRE.” 

“Tf 4 billion and a half human 
beings acquire new purchasing pow- 
er by acquiring freedom, the world 
would cease to be static. Gradual- 
ly they would buy more abroad 
and sell more abroad and all the 
nations of the Earth would benefit 
thereby. Only a free, happy, pros- 
perous world will be a_ peaceful 


world.” 
a * _ 


CARL N. SCHMALZ, Treasurer 
and Controller for R. H. Stearns 
Co., Boston, Mass., says: 

“For the department store, the 
possible effects of German surren- 
der, or of a widespread belief in 
the imminence of that surrender, 
may well be: 


“1. An increase in the supply of goods 
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much broader and much greater than 
otherwise would come about. 

“2. A falling off in the demand for al- 
most all goods, but especially for luxuries, 
high-priced articles, ‘victory’ designs and 
materials, and wartime substitutes, this 
falling off in demand being induced not 
so much by lessened purchasing power 
as by a desire to husband purchasing 
power against uncertain days ahead or 
against tae appearance of new, post-war 
merchandise, 

“3. A softening of prices at wholesale 
levels, and markdown sales at retail levels. 
both being most pronounced in the lux- 
uries, high-priced articles, and substitutes 
just montioned. 

“4. Considerable cancellation of orders 
by retailers. 

“5. Considerable improvement in deliv- 
eries to retailers.” 

* * # 


J. E. WILSON of B. Siégel Com- 
pany, who is recognized as the dean 
of the Detroit shoe industry, said: 

“This is much different . from 
World War I, in the shoe industry. 
In the last war, ‘salesmen were 
around our doors all the time urg- 
ing us to buy more merchandise, de- 
manding that we double up on 
orders. Their basic sales talk was 
that shoes would be up 25, 35, or 
50 cents a pair on their next call, 
and we should buy now at the low 
price. 

“This time, prices are stabilized. 
Salesmen just come around oc- 
casionally—just on visiting trips. 
They have nothing to sell us. No- 
body is trying to buy up merchan- 
dise because they know there is 


none extra to be had. All this is 
thanks to the OPA. 


“One thing more that is a posi- 
tive benefit—stores are not and can- 
not stock up excessive inventories.” 


* ~ * 
DAVID R. CRAIG, president’ of 
the American Retail Federation, 
says: 

“An American Retail Federation 
analysis of published figures showed 
recently that the ratio of current 
assets to current liabilities de- 
clined by about 25 per cent, not 
only for the 70 largest non-food 
retail corporations in the United 
States, but also for the 20 smallest 
corporations whose reports are 
available. No information is avail- 
able for unincorporated  enter- 
prises, but it is perfectly logical to 
suppose that their working capital 
margin has declined equally. 

“Moreover, the tax system has 
not permitted any retailer, incor- 
porated or unincorporated, to ac- 
cumulate reserves which will be 
absolutely indispensable when the 
time comes for markdown on the 
current ersatz stocks, or when the 
time comes for financing the pur- 
chases of new goods from newly 
reconverted manufacturing plants. 

“And it is significant that the 
time for markdowns and the time 
for purchasing new goods will be 
the same time. Broadly, these needs 
will be simultaneous.” 





“Have you something a size larger? These hurt my feet.” 
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LET'S BACK THE ATTACK 


Secretary Morgenthau has called 
upon America's retailers and their 
employees to aid in the fourteen 
billion dollar 4th War Loan cam- 
paign beginning January 18. This 
poster, in full color, is available in 
three sizes, 10 x 14, 20 x 28, 28'/2 
x 40 inches. It is being distributed 
to retailers by mail, and additional 
posters may be obtained from your 
local War Finance Committee. Use 
it in your window and interior dis- 
plays. Campaign streamers may 
also be ordered through the local 
committee, and a poster entitied 
“Buying War Bonds Is No Sacrifice,” 
size 14 x 20 inches is being distrib- 
uted to retail stores by Boy Scouts. 
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REPORTS TO THE INDUSTRY 
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Influential shoe men are expressing more and more concern over attempts 
certain groups to take over functions which have thus far been ably admin- 
ered by the WPB Shoe and Leather Branch and OCR with the advice of the various 
dustry advisory committees. 

The most recent instance of this sort is connected with manpower and 
ncerns the War Manpower Commission's attempt to determine what shoe manu- 

icturing plants are essential. 

WMC takes the view that non-rationed shoes are not essential and there- 

e the manpower which makes these shoes is not entitled to protection. They 
B prone to protect the workers in children's shoe factories, although the 

lest sizes of children's shoes are not rationed. They concede the essen- 
ality of the next group of children's sizes, which are rationed. 

WMC would also have declared the entire house slipper industry non- 
sential, if certain officials had not come forth to shout down this plan. 

It is likewise reported that WPB will not allot the maximum amount of 
astic soles available unless they are used on rationed shoes. 

This entrance of groups not fully cognizant of the shoe picture can be 
Bngerous to the industry, but it is not going unchallenged, according to WPB. 























Men returning to civilian life from military service will be provided 
ith shoe ration stamps, OPA has announced in Amendment 2 to Ration Order 12. 
though members of the armed forces need ration books to buy food if they eat 
st of their meals at home, OPA explained, they do not need shoe stamps. 
plane Stamps 1 through 4, the "shoe" stamps, were accordingly removed from 
rf Ration Books 3 before they were issued to eligible servicemen. 
It will not be possible for a person who is discharged from military 
ice to exchange his Ration Book 3 for one that contains these shoe stamps. 
Application must be made through local War Price and Rationing Boards 
an OPA form (R-129). Discharge papers as well as the applicant's Ration Book 
ust be presented to the boards when the application is made. The board will 
lor" the new book by removing all expired stamps, as well as valid stamps 
responding to any which the applicant has used. 











Because of the critical leather situation, shoe soles made of vinyl 
ins will be restricted insofar as practical to rationed shoes, the War 
kduction Board has announced. 

Applicants for January allocations for vinyl resins for shoe soles 
ve been requested to indicate to WPB immediately the portion of their requests 
t will be used on rationed shoes. Allocations will be made on the basis of 
s information. 

As a result of this request, January allocations will be delayed until 
Muary 10. (Additional Washington news on pages 52-53). 
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Knowledge of the Customer's Wishes with Regard to 


Footwear Is Half the Battle in Gaining Her Confi- 


dence in Your Ability to Satisfy Her Wants. 


Here 


Are Methods You Can Use to Determine Her Desires. 


by JOHN A. BEAUMONT 


HAVE you ever had any difficulty 
in finding out what a customer 
wished to purchase? When you 
have missed a sale, did you ever 
remark to a fellow salesman that 
your last customer had no idea what 
she wanted? It is a strange fact 
that many customers are not able 
to make clear just what type of 
shoe they wish to purchase, and 
being human, the salesman will 
usually blame the customer for his 
inability to understand her request. 
On the other hand, if the salesman 
were honest, he might be forced to 
admit that it was his job to make 
sure that he knew what the customer 
wished to purchase. 

It must be admitted that many 
sales are lost because the salesman 
has never completely understood 
what type of shoe is wanted by his 
customer. The shoes may be on 
the shelf, and the customer ready 
to make the purchase, but the sales- 
man has failed in his job of bring- 
ing the two together. This situation 
may exist even when the customer 
asks for a particular style which is 
on display. On being shown this 
particular shoe which has been re- 
quested, the customer may remark 
that it does not seem to be exactly 
what she is looking for. The sale 
is frequently lost at this point un- 
less the salesman has been able to 
assemble a number of facts which 
will enable him to show a more 
appropriate shoe. 

If the salesman would be success- 
ful in his attempt to find out what 
type of shoe is wanted by his cus- 
tomer, he must approach this prob- 


30 


lem in an attitude of helpful ser- 
vice. Of course, the salesman must 
lead the sale at all times and direct 
the thinking of his customer to- 
ward the shoes that are on the 
shelf, but he must also appreciate 
that the customer has some definite 
ideas concerning the shoes that she 
may wish to purchase. Too many 
salesmen approach this problem 
with the obvious attitude that the 
customers have no idea what they 
want and must be told what shoes 
to buy. This attitude is quickly 
recognized by the customer who 


press clearly what she has in mind. 

1. Observe the customer care- 
fully. 

Every salesman has a splendid 
opportunity to learn a great deal 
about his customer as she enters 
the department. The salesman 
should be careful to observe the 
clothes and shoes that the customer 
is wearing, the color combinations 
that she uses in her clothes and 
accessories, the manner in which 
she wears her clothes, and the de- 
tails of her costume that set her 
off as one who is fashion-minded, 
conservative, or given to rugged 
sportswear. These factors, ap- 
parent to the keen observer, should 
immediately suggest a number of 
shoes that might interest this cus- 
tomer. 

It is possible that the customer 
may be looking for something en- 
tirely different from the shoes she 
is wearing, but the majority of cus- 
tomers dress according to a certain 
established pattern which is usually 


DO YOU KNOW 
What Your Customer 
WANTS? 


frequently makes her exit at this 
point with the oft-heard remark, “I 
do not believe that you have what 
I am looking for.” However, the 
salesman who has acknowledged the 
importance of the ideas of his cus- 
tomer my expect this customer to 
accept his suggestions more favor- 
ably and to be helpful in making 
her wants known. There are a 
number of ways in which a sales- 
man may learn what shoes his cus- 
tomer wishes to purchase even 
though the customer may not ex- 


expressed in all their clothes. In 
addition, the presentation or sug- 
gestion of shoes that are suitable 
for the customer’s manner of dress 
will exhibit the salesman’s atten- 
tion to details, and will develop a 
feeling of appreciation and confi- 
dence on the part of the customer. 

2. Listen intently to the remarks 
of the customer. 

The customer usually makes some 
remark’ after she is greeted by the 
salesman. The customer is in 

[TURN TG PAGE 44, PLEASE] 
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D. J. McClure expounds selling points to the class at 


’ Sears, Roebuck’s store. This is an Associated Retailer 


sponsored project with facilities provided by the Board 


of Education. 


TO meet the growing shortage of 
experienced shoe salespeople. Man- 
ager N. E. Dunn, of Sears, Roebuck, 
St. Louis, has converted the shoe 
department of his North St. Louis 
store into a classroom two nights a 
week, after closing hours, from 6 to 
8 o'clock. New and prospective em- 
ployees were interviewed and re- 
eruited for this novel shoe class. 
Part-time salespeople from other 
departments were solicited and in- 
terested in shoe selling. Several 
old-timers were induced to contrib- 
ute the prestige of their presence 
and expand their fund of shoe in- 
formation by attending the class 
regularly. 

Under the guidance of D. J. Me- 
Clure, itinerant shoe instructor for 
the St. Louis Board of Education, 
and assistant sales manager, Rob- 
erts-Johnson-Rand branch of Inter- 
national Shoe Co., this interested 
group of new, potential, part-time 
and full-time salespeople was given 
basic shoe information and proved 
fitting techniques which are essen- 
tial to properly servicing of cus- 
tomers. The importance of properly 
fitted shoes was stressed in the dis- 
tributive education course on “How 
to Fit and Sell Footwear.” not only 
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Recruit Class 


Kor Shoe 
SELLING 


Training Course at Sears, Roe- 
buck's St. Louis Store Pre- 
sents Fitting and Sales Tech- 
nique : to Potential Salespeople. 





Francis Wright presents certificates to the class. Left 
to right: Manager, N. E. Dunn; shoe manager. John 
Martin; Myra Ruhr, student; D. J. McClure and Francis 
Wright. 


as a good-will builder in this ration- 
ing economy, but also as a vital 
health factor. 

Shoe department manager John 
Martin says: “Employees hear the 
voice and viewpoint of department 
managers so often that it ceases to 
register; therefore, a fresh outside 
viewpoint tends to convince and 
confirm our repeated story. Bring- 
ing the classroom right into the in- 
terested department lends the de- 
sired atmosphere and props neces- 
sary to more effective teaching. I’m 
sold on the possibilities of this dis- 


tributive education innovation in St. 
Louis.” 

Certificates were issued by dis- 
tributive education supervisor Fran- 
cis Wright to the individual group 
members at the final session of the 
course. 

Mr. McClure received his final 
“Greetings Notice” from Uncle 
Sam, thus making the last session 
a farewell meeting. With him go 
the best wishes from his many 
friends and students for an early 
termination of the war and his safe 


return. 
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How the Black Market Can 


Business of the Shoe Merchant Is Directly Affected When 
Meat Racket Cuts Down the Leather Supply and Shady 
Dealings in Nylon Hosiery Curtail the Honest Stocking 


Business of Legitimate Retailers, by Unfair Competition 








The waiter leaned over confidentially, “How about a pair of nylons for the lady?” 
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Hurt YOU... 


by RAYMOND C. SCHINDLER 
Chief, Schiadier Bureau of Investigation 


FOR months we have been probing the billion-dollar 
black market. Operators have watched the growing 
power of the underworld in the Big Five—gasoline, 
liquor, meat, raw materials and Nylon. 

Through tremendous amounts of money pouring 
into the coffers of the underworld; the black market is 
coming into a position where it can create and main- 
tain invisible government in the United States—locally, 
statewise and even nationally. Under such government, 
racketeers would dictate to many elected and appointed 
officials. 

It is the prohibition problem magnified many times. 
Corruption found its way into the highest places during 
the dry era. The money which made that corruption 
possible is but a drop in the black market bucket. 
Gangdom’s “organizers” already have moved in and 
are rapidly expanding their fields of power. 

The black market is not a nebulous thing in which 
thousands of merchants make an individual profit by 
selling uninspected meat or other goods at above ceil- 
ing prices. It started out as that, but swiftly changed 
into a controlled racket bringing millions upon millions 
of dollars into the hands of underworld kingpins. 

That was the story of prohibition, too. The black 
market today is retelling the bloody tale. Gang guns 
once more are blazing in Chicago. The other day two 
gunmen invaded a barber shop there in the best boot- 
leg-era style. They blasted the life from a man in one 
of the chairs. When police checked, they found he had 
been a prohibition-days character. There was little 
doubt that his execution was in connection with the 
present underworld struggle for black market domina- 
tion. 

The growth of the organizations which will get the 
lion’s share of black market profits follows a definite 
pattern. No major illicit traffic, be it black market, 
gambling or vice can long exist without the knowledge 
of the cop on the beat. 

As the financial take mounts, he is approached. Profits 
are such that he can be offered a tempting figure to 
wink at violations. If he succumbs—or even if he 


doesn’t—the lieutenant in charge of the district must 
be reached. Other police officials are usually included 
in the pay-off. 

The violations go on and the gang’s war fund mounts. 
Copyright BNS, 1945 
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But there is still the danger of arrests by out-of-the- 





district authorities, state investigators or Federal men. 
Therefore lawyers are needed, shady mouthpieces with 
powerful political tieups. Since the rap could never be 
beaten in a fair trial, it is the task of these higher-ups 
to see that defendants are brought before “friendly” 
judges. 

Armed with enough money and bolstered by politi- 
cal ties, the gang lords can create more “friendly” 
judges and cooperative sheriffs at the next election. That 
is exactly what they do. Their bribery reaches into the 
highest places. 

If prohibition hush money could cause the kind of 
corruption it did with the subsequent breakdown in law 
enforcement, what do you think will be the result of the 
many-times multiplied take of the black market? 

Attempts to stamp out the black market have thus 
far made little headway. They have succeeded only in 
proving that the unlawful network already is reaching 
higher and farther. Seven men recently were arrested 
for black market operations in New York City. Were 
they poolroom hoodlums, street-corner toughs? They 
were not. One was a ration board official of the OPA. 
Three were heretofore respected employees of a large 
bank! 

At this writing, the OPA reports 55,000 legal suits 
pending, of which 38,000 cases involve revoking of 
consumers’ rights, 4000 cases involve money settle- 
ments, 5000 cases relate to suspension order proceed- 
ings, 2500 cases involve injunction suits, 300 cases are 
triple damage suits and 5000 cases are criminal pro- 
ceedings. Cases are pending in all 48 states, District of 
Columbia and in all territories. In cities, the number 
of suits pretty well follows population lines and the 
size of the OPA enforcement staffs. For the single 
month of September legal cases break down as follows: 
Gasoline 7300, food 1000, textile and apparel 200, in- 
dustrial materials 100, rent 50. In the case of apparel, 
New York appears to be the hotbed, principally at the 
manufacturing and wholesaler levels, with “cash on 
the side” as the outstanding characteristic and with 
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“Ledeen Nate. 


HIS is the third article by distinguished authors especially prepared for Boot 

and Shoe Recorder and the other journals which are bers of Busi News 
Service (BNS). Ideas and viewpoints expressed in these articles do not necessarily 
coincide with those of the editors of Boot and Shoe Recorder. ‘ 

Raymond Schindler, author of this article, is eminently qualified to discuss the 
illicit operations which are rife today. Chief of the Schindler Bureau of Investi- 
gation, Mr. Schindler is the famous detective called in by Nancy de Marigny to 
clear her husband of the murder of Sir Harry Oakes. He broke the case. 

The New Yorker magazine devoted three issues to his “Profile.” His articles on 
the Marigny case have been widely syndicated in the daily press, often making 
the first page. 

Mr. Schindler's 35-year record of crime detection and business investigation 
began at the time of the San Francisco earthquake when he did "research" for 
fire insurance panies who claimed that the earthquake, not the fire, was the 
prime cause of damage. He worked for years with Wm. J. Burns who was then in 
the United States Secret Service; later managed the New York office of Burns’ 
Private Detective Bureau. Founding his own organization in 1912, Mr. Schindler 
gained quick renown as a master of dramatized “set-ups” devised to trap sus- 
pects into supplying evidence or confessions. 

Though a specialist in business investigation, Mr. Schindler's talents have been 
applied to political mob-busting and the solution of big murder cases. He knows 
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the underworld and the way it operates as do few others. 


restaurants as the rendezvous for 
illegal transactions. 

Meat obtained in the black mar- 
ket is probably the commodity 
which reaches the majority of 
homes. I doubt if the average con- 
sumer realizes the tremendous dan- 
ger to the nation in the extra dol- 
lars he pays out here. 

Figures of the Bureau of Agri- 


No group seems free of this per- 
nicious influence as both sellers and 
purchasing agents can testify if they 
merely list the “approaches” made 
to them which they turned down. 
Investigations by our bureau of the 
black market in Nylon were en- 
lightening. 

A man and a girl walked into a 
New Jersey tavern the other night. 





Raymond C. Schindler 


from hijacked trucks. Sometimes 
company officials put it into the 
black market via wholly legitimate 
sales to black market operators in 
the retail or wholesale field. 


Suspicion ranges all the way from 
pinning “lost or stolen inventories” 
on resigned employees to excess 

. ° : ” 
wastages “slipping out” by one 
means or another of plants en- 
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(dressed weight) were consumed jukebox. The waiter appraised them Many other commodities, includ- 
in the United States in 1941 (last with crafty eyes. Taking the next ing textile yarns, also are involved. a 
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hundred million dollars intake go. ‘*Y°™ had all the Nylon stockings market. Over age ce Pap “_ ! 
3 6 anyone would want at five dollars 0° had already been “lost. ful 
ing to the underworld. : Ling inside 

Heads and legs of illegally. ° PAit- Yet there were none on the We got our men wor ing = a 
slaughtered cattle are strewn along °°UNteTS of the best stores. the plant. They ‘seen erage to 
the highways today. Garages and That is a sidelight on the black that employees rm & — “é 
barns have been found with piles of market in operation today. It is “°"° nating Co ng = ™ All 


entrails. Cattle-rustling, now at an 
all-time high, is done by the new 
technique of motor trucks. It is a 
big-time operation. 

Black market meat endangers 
health, we know. It causes a seri- 
ous loss in by-products, such as 
leather, adrenalin, insulin and gela- 
tin. But the packer, merchant or 
restauranteur who sells it and the 
man who buys it are doing some- 
thing more. They are financing the 
gangs who in time will have them 
by the business throat. 
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important specifically in that it 
shows the element which already 
has moved in to take control. In- 
vestigation showed that the same 
“distribution system” exists over 
much of New Jersey. In New York 
and other areas, Nylon salesmen 
operate like the old home-or-office 
peddlers of bootleg days. 

Where does the Nylon come 
from? In some cases we traced it 
to thefts by employees of the ho- 
siery manufacturer. Some came 


false bottoms of dump trucks, put- 
ting slag on top and sending it out 
to a fill. There it was dumped and 
the fence truck moved in 20 minutes 
later to cart it away. 

While American business is i 
the main clear of black market cor- 
ruption, a straying minority be- 
smirches legitimate business. This 
is especially bad at a time when the 
propagators of “isms” quickly pin 
everything possible on private entert- 
prise. 

[TURN TO PAGE 71, PLEASE] 
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Exterior of The Stone Shoe Company, Cleveland, Ohio, said to be Ohio's largest shoe store. 
The entrance to the men’s department, right, is separate from the main entrance. 


Well-Rounded Promotion Program 
Insures Success of Men's Department 


BUSINESS is brisk these days in the men’s depart- 
ment of the Stone Shoe Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
said to be Ohio’s largest shoe store, and not without 
Quality merchandise, plus a_ well-rounded 
promotion program to keep the store in the public eye. 
has earned a steady patronage from repeat customers 
who come back year after year. The fact that Stone 
patrons now in service continue to order shoes from 
virtually all parts of the world indicates how well they 


reason. 


are sold. 

Maintaining footwear that will give long and faith- 
ful service is, of course, the background for successful 
merchandising, but quality stock is in itself insufficient 
to lure a healthy volume of business. Contacts with 


Albert (Red) Baines, Stone Shoe Co.'s 
baseball catcher, fitting Don Fisher, 
pitcher of another team. 
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customers and prospective customers over the natural 
trading area must be consistent and strong to keep the 
name of the organization, its merchandise and services 
before them constantly. 

The need for newspaper advertising as a blanket bid 
for business is apparent, and Stone runs strong ads 
featuring men’s shoes in Cleveland daily papers every 
week. These ads, directly to the men, are separate from 
women’s footwear advertising, and are given a position 
where men are mest-dikely to see them. The ads run 
from 15 to 30 column inches in size and generally pre- 
sent captivating illustrations of two or three styles in 
line with the season and demand, or new numbers just 

[TURN TO PAGE 44, PLEASE] 


Men’s shoe salesmen: Seated: E. 
Murray, 
Broz. Standing, A. Baines, J. Long, 


R. Walsh, W. Nelson, J. 





W. Griffin. 














TALKING POINTS IN 1944 


by ELEANOR RUTLEDGE 


In recommending straps as a good talking point we 
know perfectly well that the majority of your custom- 
ers are going to choose pumps and the usual quota of 
oxfords. The trend seems so strong for pumps that 
trying to change it. In spite of 
this fact, we think that straps are something to be taken 


there is no sense in 







The sandalized  sabot 

strap shoe on medium 

heel has a new look for 
1944 




















The anklet on high heel 

with widened strap, an 

interesting style treat- 
ment. 





oa 


perforated 





%6 


Closed toe, wall last and 

vamp give 

fresh interest to classic - 
sandal. 


into account. If not today, then perhaps tomorrow, 
there may be a revival of interest in strap patterns. 
Don’t forget that there are many points in favor of 
strap shoes. First of all, they give women shoes with 
low-cut silhouettes which will stay securely on the foot. 
And that’s no joke. More than once, we have seen 
women lose their shoes on crowded subway platforms, 
simply because the shoe was so loose . . . being a pump 

. that it was kicked right off by someone in the 
Second point in favor of strap shoes is their 
Third, from the practical angle of 


crowd. 
neat appearance. 
conservation, they are economical in cutting leather. 
Last, and this may count more heavily than all the 
other more practical reasons, they are a change from 
pumps. 

As to low heels, if we think that the majority of wo- 
men are going to buy low . . . really low . . . heels in 
dressy patterns, we are probably just day-dreaming. 
But . . . and here’s the point . . . low heels have begun 


te register in the past few years. There is no doubt 


Spectator strap has new 
look with open back and 
open or closed toe. 
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Starting the New Season with No New 
Patterns or Colors Need Not Be a Prosaic 
Business. Interesting Style Ideas Are Still 
to Be Found. If a Large Proportion of 
Your Business Is in High Heel Pumps, with 
a Sprinkling of Low Heel Walking Oxfords, 
This Is Your Chance to Talk Up Straps and 
Low Heel Dress Shoes as Spring Change 


New looking for Spring are fabric bags, 
beautifully styled like this Cuff Bag by 
Josef of Gold Seal with twisted lucite 
zipper-pull. Made in black Josefaille. 
satin velvet and black or brown Suedera. 


that they will continue to be popular in casual shoes. 
What will be their future in other types depends on how 
the style pendulum swings. Right now there is a notice- 
able trend to low heels in dressy shoes. Women who like 
them in all types of shoes like them very much. They 
know that they have real style distinction. They know 

. or should know . . . that they make for a very 





Boy’s dancing pump 
style is gaining popu- 
larity in low heel shoes. 
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Cross strap sandals look 
very style-right on down- 






















graceful walk. They know that the real comfort and 
ease that they give are better than any treatment by a 
famous beauty salon. Young girls, we hear, are liking 
low heels on their dressy shoes. Many of the older 
women, who have fine style sense, like them also. It 
will be a pity not to cultivate this market and extend it, 
if possible, to a widening circle. 







Rosettetrimmed sling 
pump is current favorite 
on low, as well as high 
s. 





Low heel baby toe 
anklets with perforation 
trimming have new look 
for Spring. 
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SHOE NEWS 
PICTORIAL 


K. T. Stevens, appearing in “Address Unknown,” wears 

a tropical print beach coat that buttons up into an at- 

tractive sports dress. Her open, wedge heeled shoes are 
cool and comfortable and suitable to the costume. 


Below, left: Urleene Chaplaine, youthful blonde 
shoemaker who makes shoes for stars, cuts all 
her own leather. She has been in business three 
years and employs four men. Below she is draw. 
ing the outline of Leslie Brooks’ foot for a pair of 
shoes to be worn in the film “Nine Girls.” 





Below: Photo taken at Monaco Theatre Restaurant, San Fran- Jesse Adler shows a pair of 15-D’s to Frances 
cisco, shows prominent Detroit shoe folk. Left to right: C. Guy Herman before shipping them to a railroad 
Dixon, J. L. Hudson Co.; Mrs. Sam Plotler, wife of owner of fireman who had been unable to be fitted cor- 
Original Sample Shoe Shop; Mrs. Dixon and Pvt. Guy Dixon. rectly. They weighed 5 pounds; were 15 inches 

Jr. Mr. Plotler was on the other side of Mr. Dixon, Sr. long, and were the gift of Adler Shoe Co. 





Campaign leaders of the 
shoe industry in the 
National War Fund ap- 
peal. Seated, left to 
right: George Miller, 
Max L. Friedman, Leo- 
nard Friedman; stand- 
ing, Benjamin Schwartz, 
Morris J. Saks and 
Andrew Geller. Total 
contribution, $30,000. 








pair of 


irls.” 


A pair of American GI boots slog along “The Road 
to Rome” where, because of the heavy rains, a care- 
less step leads to a mud bath. Fifth Army soldiers on 
the march in the muck will have plenty of boot- 
polishing to do as soon as the sun comes out. 


war products a marine examines the Army 
Jungle Boot developed with the help of Quarter. 
master Corps. Boots outwear two to three pairs 
of regulation leather shoes, are snagproof, 
mold resistant with unique lace arrangement. 


Mulepower in Italy: Pvt. 
Wayne Roberts of Hunt- 
ingdon, W. Va., shoes a 
mule while a comrade 
assists. Even in this age 
of mechanized warfare 
the four-footed helpers 
play important roles and 
must be suitably and 
comfortably shod. 
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ANDERS ON 


Too Little—Too Late—ACTION IMPERATIVE! 


WHOSE responsibility is it that more children’s 
shoes—good, wearable shoes—be made available for 
store sale and fitting, in the nation? We have shifted 
that responsibility onto agencies of the government 
when it’s everyone’s problem. The War Production 
Board and the Office of Price Administration are not 
omnipotent, nor are they infallible. Every shoe store, 
everywhere, that finds itself in the position of not being 
able to give a size and a fitting to a child has a respon- 
sibility. If we insist upon some immediate action— 
it’s because the crisis is upon us NOW. 

Drifting along won’t solve the problem; nor are we 
satisfied with the statement that there are plenty of 
low-priced stitchdowns and cheap shoes on the counters 
to satisfy a public, who will be forced to buy them 
eventually. That’s only school-boy prattle because 
parents know what a good shoe is and that it will pro- 
tect children’s feet against rain and snow and slush. 
The public knows what it wants—good wearing shoes 
in exchange for a ration coupon. 

Even if we removed children’s cheap shoes from the 
rationing, as has been done to a percentage of women’s 
footwear stocks at $3.00 or less a pair, it would only 
be pushing off for another day the solution of a critical 
problem. 

What is it that children’s wearing apparel has that 
gives it a preference rating denied to shoes? Chil- 
dren’s wearing apparel, all the way from sleep garments 
to dresses—twenty-two items in number—have been 
given a preference rating for materials over all other 
civilian apparel. Why were children’s shoes over- 
looked? By preference it is understood “first call on 
material resources for the necessary fabrics and sup- 
plies”; in fact, eighteen million yards of cotton fabrics 
will be set aside for exclusive use for the manufacture 
of specific children’s garments. WPB has stipulated 
the type and amount of materials to be used in every 
dozen garments made. Price ranges will be designated 
for each type of garment and for the protection and 
inducement of the manufacturer, the OPA will adjust 
profit margins if costs are too high. WPB goes still 
further by taking special steps to see that labor is 
available for making the clothing involved. Working 
with WPB, the War Manpower Commission has listed 
the manufacture of such garments as an essential indus- 
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try, which gives workers special consideration for draft 
deferment. - 

This much can be said for children’s shoes—they are 
on the list of essential activities by the War Manpower 
Commission and in the category of industries where 
workers are less able to leave their jobs without ade- 
quate reason. But the point at issue is—good sole 
leather, good upper leather and good materials for 
good shoes, suitable for children’s wear, should have 
official preference rating—labor, too. 

We have hammered on this subject of children’s 
shoes since last May and month by month we have, by 
personal contact in shoe stores, seen the results of a 
drifting policy that put the children’s shoe industry on 
the spot, so perilous from the point of pairage, that if 
we continue to have a bitter Winter season there won't 
be a pair of good, serviceable children’s shoes in any 
store, anywhere. 

Again we say, if the American public knew the real 
situation the yell that would go up might even shake 
Washington and the industry into a panic of compul- 
sory production. Believe it or not, the buyer of one of 
the biggest children’s shoe stocks of America was unable 
to find the precise size and width needed by his own 
child and had to go to four outside stores before he 
solved his own child’s footwear problem; and that is 
bringing the subject right home. 

We have been in stores where they have tried to 
reconcile a single case of shoes received from the fac- 
tory against 422 back orders. We have been in other 
stores where they have cut off the box toes so that the 
child’s foot could grow, without pressure; but that’s 
only possible as a Summertime substitute for a size. 

We know that the men representing the industry in 
Washington are sincere in their desire to solve the 
problem, but they are men of good manners and are 
reluctant to go to the necessary extreme of giving 4 
preference rating and a definite allocation of leather 
and materials; and even some price relief to implement 
the very belated action of the War Manpower Com- 
mission in holding workers to their jobs, When we see 
children’s factory after children’s factory that cannot 
even make its quota of shoes, we see evidences of too 
little and too late and the traditional drift and delay 
characteristic of the shoe industry. 
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At the moment we would say that children’s shoe 
production is even more important than military shoe 
production because what has been made and is in the 
making in military footwear will cover the needs of the 
Armed Forces for several months, whereas the chil- 
dren’s footwear need is right here and now. 

If this is pressure in behalf of children’s shoes— 
make the most of it—it’s time for action. 


WASTE NOT 


WASTE paper now ranks with steel, iron, aluminum 
and rubber as a Number One war essential. Millions 
of items of warfare use wrapping paper of one form 
or another—waterproofed or plain. 

Every discarded newspaper and magazine, wrapping, 
carton, cardboard box—even the smallest scrap of 
paper—must be saved to bolster the fast-diminishing 
stock piles of the paper mills. There must be no short- 
age of carton containers for blood plasma and food 
for the fighting men and for ammunition. So it is 
your patriotic duty to save and collect all waste paper 
and to bring it into speedy collection by the cooperative 
agencies in your city and town. Shoe cartons and 
paper cases depend upon your saving the old stock—so 
new containers can be made. 

We, on the Boot anp SHOE REcorDER, have tried to 
do our part to save paper. You may have noticed that 
the weight of the paper stock has decreased from 60-80 
lbs. to an average of 45 lbs. and may go lower. Natu- 
rally, the printing on this light stock can’t be up to 
pre-war standards; but this is part of the war effort 
and we are doing our best. We also are penalized over 
publications with low circulations because our tonnage 
of paper must conform to the limitations set by the 
War Production Board. 

We are endeavoring to present the news adequately, 
to serve and to conform and trust that you, on your 
part, will share your RecorpEeR with your employees. 
You have been very ‘tolerant of many of the wartime 
restrictions put upon you and we know that you are 
with us in spirit and if the printing and illustrations 
are not as sharp and clear as formerly, it is because 
we know it is our patriotic duty to do the best we can 
with what we’ve got. - 

In your store—avoid useless wrapping—carefully 
unpack cartons and return or salvage the containers— 
accept simpler packaging—share the printed word and 
make each piece of paper effective. 


STICK TO RULES—OR ELSE! 


HoLp tight—stick to the rules—or else. The compli- 
ance forces of OPA and WPB are getting into action. So 
much has been said of the termination of the European 
War in ’44 and the concentration of the campaign in 
the Pacific to bring total victory in 1945, that many 
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HIT AND RUN CORNER 
To the Editor: 

“Every little while someone says ‘shoe clerks 
ought to be licensed.’ That is sheer nonsense, to 
ask a man to be licensed when he has no specialized 
education. An oculist can go to school; a dentist 
can go to school and men in a variety of trades can 
go to school and study and get a diploma and that 
diploma entitles them to a license, if they can pass. 
the examination. 

“What we need, FIRST OF ALL, are schools in 
every state in the Union for shoe men so that they 
can study and know what is under the skin of a 
foot and what happens to all the marvelous tissues 
that, under the weight of the body, are pressed 
against the INSIDE of a shoe. 

“I think it is high time that in our Association 
meetings there be included distinctive programs on 
footwear as affecting health. For several years the 
style men have dominated the program and while 
I am 100% for style, I am 100% for good health. 1 
see no reason why we shouldn't have all the style 
possible on the OUTSIDE of the shoe, WITH A 
SCIENTIFICALLY SHAPED SHOE ON THE IN- 
SIDE, where everybody lives.” 

STEPHEN J. Brouwer, 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 





cunning practices step into business as preparation for 
post-war freedom from controls. What a terrible thing 
it is to break the rules in the name of post-war antici- 
pation. 

A double standard of morals is in the making; one 
of strict adherence to battle orders for the soldier who 
risks his life; the other standard for cunning business 
not even risking its profits because the public has 
money to spend and will “buy square” unless tempted 
or trapped by the concealed evasion of the laws of 
OPA, WPB, etc. 

The newspapers are full of examples of OPA sus- 
pensions—the mild penalty that conceals the right of 
OPA and WPB to institute criminal proceedings. Two 
cases involving 84 stores show the pattern of alleged 
deceit involving incorrect inventory of rationed shoes 
in the tens of thousands of pairs and the other selling 
without coupons and alleged collusion with the sup- 
plier, minus coupon currency. 

The full duty of every man in business, and particu- 
larly in the rationed equality of competition in shoes, 
merits first fair warning; and then the example of the 
full force of the law for second offense. This is no 
time to temporize or to modify by tacit neglect—the 
rules of the game. The shoe trade, by and large, is 
honest, clean and helpful—it is not to be destroyed by 
cunning traitors to the war effort. They will be sorry! 
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KEEP ON YOUR 


TOES In °44... 


National Foot Health Week Promotion Ties in with 
Government's Request for Greatest Effort on the 
Home Front and Also Builds Good Will for Stores. 


by R. E. ANDRUSS 


SHOULD events of the coming months materialize 
according to plan, 1944 will be a most important year 
to every merchant, and one of the most important pro- 
motions in many shoe stores will be National Foot 
Health Week, April 24 to 29. Selling whatever shoes 
you can obtain will not be difficult. The big problem 
to forward-looking merchants deals with the funda- 
mentals of service—of entering the new after-war period 
with customer confidence and friendship intact. 

1943 is already recorded as the year of “ersatz mer- 
chandise, and of ersatz principles and policies of store- 
keeping and ersatz services and procedures” by the 
president of a corporation of large stores. Merchandise 
shortages are expected to make the first half of °44 
difficult. Customers may have to accept more restric- 
tions in buying, in services and in substitutions, and 
they will do it without hard feelings. But there are 
certain things they will not accept. They will definitely 
chalk up in their minds all the unnecessary slights, 
neglects and failures to give the best possible service- 
with-friendliness, of which careful shoe fitting is a part, 
because proper fitting is an expression of interest in 
the customer. 


TO know definitely what the wartime through to 
peacetime picture is, we have gone back to the retail 
store—an average store in an average town. We have 
waited on hundreds of men and women, selling them 
not only shoes, but all the lines carried in the smaller 
department store. Despite all the stores we have heard 
about “changes in storekeeping since you were in the 
business,” we wish to report that whatever changes may 
have occurred, they are (or were) superficial. The 
fundamental principles of retailing remain constant— 
courtesy, friendliness, and a sincere interest in the 
customer’s requirements. Neglect of those fundamen- 
tals the customer will not forgive. 

But we're talking about “National Foot Health 
Week” and its importance to the good shoe store. With 
more money to spend, many people have been buying 
better shoes, either in their regular stores or by chang- 
ing to another that carries higher priced lines. Forward- 
looking stores have done a real fitting job with these 
customers, just as they have with their regular ones. 
They have maintained their standards of fitting despite 
handicaps, and will continue to do so. Even with cur- 
tailed promotions, they will sell shoes. Yet, even under 
such conditions, National Foot Health Week is prob- 


ably a more important promotion this year than in any 
of the fourteen years since its inception, because par- 
ticipation places your store on record before the public 
as a store that is not letting down—a store that is 
maintaining, even now, the sound principles of service 
that are important to the health and welfare of the 
customer. 


BUILT around the slogan “Keep On Your Toes in °44,” 
Foot Health Week should be a cooperative event in 
every community. Podiatrists, physicians, health off- 
cials and all other interested persons and organizations 
should participate in the planning of a program that 
will embrace all angles of foot health and the impor- 
tance of foot care as a vital factor in a continued and 
increasing production effort to bring victory on at least 
one front this year. Momentous events in the military 
world that develop between now and Foot Health Week 
will give still further impetus to the drive, further 
important tie-ups for your promotion and publicity 
programs. One idea that can be used in many com- 
munities is the check-up with factory personnel divi- 
sions regarding foot health in plants and factories— 
what is needed, and what is being done to correct and 
improve foot conditions that might hamper the war 
worker. Articles and folders and talks on foot care are 
good also. 

The slogan “Keep On Your Toes in 44” suggests a 
folder of foot strengthening exercises, plus shoes that 
assure correct posture and stride. Build such a pro- 
gram around photographs of local persons to make it 
especially effective. Magazines and newspapers fre- 
quently carry articles on this important subject. As we 
have often said, it is important that good shoe stores 
dedicated to the correct fitting of proper footwear 
should be actively identified with the dissemination of 
such information, even if it is so familiar to some mer- 
chants as to seem repetitious. You should also be 
aligned with such matters affecting the community's 
foot health, such as the rationing of children’s shoes. 
Open forum discussions on questions of this nature 
might be conducted by the shoe store with beneficial 
results. 

With paper curtailment in effect, remember that 
much space can be saved through the use of coopera- 
tive advertising—announcements, follow-ups and spe- 
cial features. 
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For Men 


L. WRIGHT & CO. 
Rockland, Mass. 


a 


Exclusive with Wright, Selby and Green Arcu 
Preserver SHoes, the patented steel shank fulfills a two- 
fold service—it provides greater comfort by distributing 
the walking-weight along the foot’s outer arch and 


gives longer wear by preserving the shape of the shoe. 


The complete range of sizes and shapes assures perfect 
fitting and resultant customer satisfaction at all times. The 
combined production of Wright, Selby and Green now 


exceeds 860,000 pairs of ARCH PRESERVER SHOES yearly. 


PRESERVER SHOES 


For Women For Children 


SELBY SHOE COMPANY GREEN SHOE MFG. CO. 
Portsmouth, Ohio Boston, Mass. 


ay a 





Do You Know What Your Customer Wants? 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30] * 


tensely interested in her own shoe prob- 
lem and expects the salesman to be 
equally interested. The salesman who 
listens intently to every word of the 
customer expresses a personal interest 
in her and also receives information 
that may aid him in finding out what 
type of shoe will interest her. 

3. Ask questions intelligently, if at 
all. 

Questions may be a helpful method 
for the salesman to determine what 
type of shoe is wanted by his customer. 
However, these very questions may be 
embarrassing and antagonizing to a 
customer unles the salesman asks them 
with tact and intelligence. 

The series of questions with which 
many customers are confronted, such 
as “What kind of a shoe do you 
wish?” “What material would you like 
to see?” “Did you want a pump or an 
oxford?” “What size do you wear?” 
and “How much did you wish to pay 
for a pair of shoes?” could well be 
eliminated. In fact, the salesman might 
well learn to use some suggestive state- 
ments which would lead the cus- 
tomer into a discussion of shoes rather 
than resort to a series of questions. 
These statements might include the 
following samples: “You wish to use 
these shoes for dress wear?” “You 
have found calfskin a suitable leather 
for street wear?” “Kidskin is ap- 
parently a comfortable leather for your 
type of foot.” “You really appreciate 
fine shoes.,” and “The shoes you are 
wearing have been comfortable.” These 
are a few suggestions which can be 
enlarged upon so that they will fit any 
selling situation in which the salesman 
is attempting to ascertain the wishes 
of his customer. In each case the 
statement should suggest a reply which 
might be helpful in determining what 
type of shoes the customer might pur- 
chase. 

4. Watch the customer’s reactions 
to different shoes. 

The salesman may frequently learn 
a great deal about what shoe the cus- 
tomer would like if he will immediately 
show a few different shoes and note 
carefully the customer’s reactions to 
these shoes. She may look intently at 
a certain style; she may handle a par- 
ticular shoe very carefully; she may 
cast a shoe aside as soon as it is shown; 
she may question some detail of a 
shoe. All these acts or words of the 
customer should give the salesman 
some valuable clues as to what shoe 
this customer has in mind. 

The importance of this problem of 
knowing what the customer wants can- 
not be overlooked, because the failure 
to solve this problem results not only 
in sales needlessly lost, but also results 
in returned shoes which have been 
sold by a salesman but never really 
bought by the customer. The sales- 
man who finds out what his customers 
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really wish to purchase is in an ex- 
cellent position to develop satisfied 
customers who keep the shoes they 
have purchased and returned to him 
to buy the next pair. 


Well Rounded Promotion 
Program Insures Success 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35] 


being introduced. Stone also advertises 
in local club and social publications to 
gain attention in selected potential 
fields, and a strong direct mail pro- 
gram is used. 

Actually, sales promotion is con- 
sidered in its broadest sense, and 
everything the organization and its in- 
dividual members do is recognized as 
an influence. In short, people are bound 
to gain an opinion from every action, 
every service, every facility, and since 
this is true, the Stone Shoe Company 
wants the reaction to be favorable. 
Thus the greeting accorded the pro- 
spective customer, the manner in which 
the salesman seats that person, the 
care with which the shoes are fitted, 
and the consideration given the person 
chroughout the contact will have its in 
fluence. Buoyant surroundings and 
pleasant conversations have an impor- 
tant bearing. And what impresses the 
customer with the store’s sincere inter- 
est in him and its ability to serve as 
much as anything else is the complete 
records it keeps. There is never any 
doubt at Stone’s regarding past pur- 
chases, because a full record of dates, 
sizes, types, etc., is always maintained, 
and shoes or rubbers may be ordered 
with assurance when the customer is 
unable to appear in person. 

Ability of the sales force is, of 
course, of tremendous importance. In 
this respect the Stone men’s depart- 
ment has been fortunate in maintaining 
a personnel of long experience—men 
who have built up a following. 





“Perfectly all right, Miss. I'm hard 


to please, too.” 


The Stone clientele includes a wig 
list of business and professional mep, 
And, since most men follow sports, the 
company’s advertising is always placed 
in or nea: the sports section of the 
daily or Sunday newspapers. But this 
is not all. Stone has for many years 
sponsored an amateur baseball team 
which has consistently won champion. 
ships and fame on city ball diamonds, 
bringing the name of Stone and of its 
leading line to thousands of people 
every Summer. The appearance of 
these names on the uniforms is impor. 
tant but far from all of the publicity 
so gained. Write-ups in the sports 
pages likewise gain attention and the 
friendly contacts on the diamond have 
a direct bearing on sales. Aside from 
the fans who are influenced to patron. 
ize the Stone Shoe Company, the play- 
ers themselves—of many friendly com- 
peting teams—like to come in for their 
purchases. Many of them have been 
wearing Stone shoes for years. Wil- 
liam R. “Bill” Nelson, veteran Stone 
salesman, is the perennial manager of 
the team as well as a dean of Cleveland 
sandlot baseball, and he is consequently 
widely known. Many customers like to 
come in and talk baseball. Two of the 
regular players—Al “Red” Baines and 
Johnny Long—have likewise sold men’s 
shoes at the Stone store for several 
years on a part-time basis. These men 
are no ordinary players, but minor 
league material with a wealth of ex- 
perience. 

It is almost a daily occurrence, and 
often repeated several times during the 
day, to have a ball player, an official, 
or a fan come into the store with the 
greeting, “Well, I see you won another 
game,” or “Whom are you playing this 
week?” And when the preliminaries of 
conversation are over, they will order 
another pair of shoes. Even the un- 
pires who are accused of “being blind” 
at a preceding game will come in with 
a friendly spirit to order another pair. 
Such is democratic America. 

The entire ball team is a guest of 
Jay Harold Roberts, president and 
manager of the Stone Shoe Company, 
at the company’s annual outing held 
each Fall after the baseball season is 
over. This outing likewise cements the 
ties of fellowship between all members 
of the organization. 

There are many evidences of the 
value of Stone promotion efforts, ac- 
cording to J. Ray Walsh, buyer of the 
men’s department. At present, he says, 
the trend is definitely to higher priced 
shoes. People who are restricted by the 
rationing program want the best foot- 
wear they can get. Likewise, the effect 
of war work favors high quality shoes, 
and especially the arch supporting 
type. Men who have to stand for long 
hours, with heavy strain on the feet, 
want strong, supporting footwear. A 
tremendous increase has, of course, 
been noticed in military and naval 
styles. 

All these factors, including adver- 
tising and promotion work, have 
boosted the sale of Stone shoes consid- 
erably, according to Mr. Walsh. 
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‘| FOUR REASONS WHY 








FORTUNE IS 
AMERICA’S LEADING 
BRAND IN THE 

$5 ° 55°? Price Field 


I. the first place Fortune dealers have the nation’s 
top line of shoes in the $5 to $5.50 price field. But in 
addition to fine shoes, Fortune dealers enjoy the 
advantages of advertising in America’s top magazines 

Life and Collier’s. And, to back up the national 
advertising, Fortune makes available to every dealer, 
each season, a complete program of window displays. 
Add up all of this and you have so much more than 
just a line of shoes. Fortune has everything a fast- 
selling, profit-making line needs to bring the cus- 
tomers in and keep them coming back. No wonder 
more Fortunes are sold by independent retailers than 


any other brand in the same price range. 
1. Special background window panel 
2. Fortune deluxe display 


3. Mounted reprints of Fortune national ads, price 


tickets 
4. Plenty of colorful Fortune window cards 


These are some of the window displays and cards 
Fortune dealers will use to bring in ration coupons 


during the Spring 1944 season. 


RICHLAND SHOE CO., NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 
DIVISION OF GENERAL SHOE CORPORATION 


FORTUNE € 
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BUT, IT MEANS A WHOLE LOT MORE THAN THAT TO YOU 


To every Jarman dealer, it means that experts have 

judged. your REBeit-be) direct mati akong the best in America: 

| Wale) tam ohbbelobal-lel_mmoba campaigns submitted annually, The 

Direct Mail Advertising Association selects just fifty 

as the most outstanding direct mail campaigns of the year. 
Jarman's prize-winning 1943 campaign included all 
of the tie-in direct mail material designed for our dealers © 
to use in their communities. Jarman advertising has 


been chosen among the fifty winners for two successive 


years — on both occasions, the only shoe manufacturer to 





receive this national award. This is the kind of: 
direct mail Jarman dealers have to help’ them derive 
maximum benefits from our striking full color national ads 


in Life and The Saturday Evening Post. 


TO RETAIL AT 






A WHOL, Sa : 
; NAME ON “THE SHOES you SELL MOST STYLES 


JARMAN SHOE COMPANY 
A Division of General Shoe Corporation 
NASHVILLE 1, TENNESSEE 


SHOES FOR MEN 








DIRECT MAIL LEADERS 




















THE DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN SUBMITTED BY 
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OF died PPLE PC SY A OPPO 3 
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HAS BEEN SELECTED AS ONE OF THE FIFTY DIRECT MAIL 
LEADERS OF 1943 BECAUSE OF ITS GENERAL EXCELLENCE AND 
RESULTS ACHIEVED. THESE FIFTY OUTSTANDING CAMPAIGNS OF 
THE YEAR ARE SHOWN THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND 


“> 
CANADA TO PROMOTE A GREATER UNDERSTANDING AND APPRE- 
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CIATION OF THE EFFECTIVENESS OF DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING. 


DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION, INc, 
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in the SHOE 


Time Losing Injur 1es MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 


HEAD 3% 





EYES 18% 








TRUNK 7% 


ARMS 8% 


HANDS 47% 


LEGS 6% 


MISCELLANEOUS 2% 


FEET 9% 





r 
The percentages shown on this chart were computed from detailed 
records of more than 125 factories over a representative period of time. 


THE CAUSES: 
Careless use of knives and other tools - Falling objects and flying particles 
Falls and Strains - Infections . Faulty machine equipment - Plain Carelessness. 
ALSO 
IMPROPER PRACTICES such as: Negligence of Supervision - Negligence of the 
Injured Employee - Lack of attention to work - Poor planning. 





UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION sosron, massacnusetts 
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83 Shoes Ration-Free for Two Weeks 


SHOE stores will be able to sell ration-free, at $3 or 
less a pair; a percentage of their stock of women’s foot- 
wear during the two-week period from January 17 
through 29, the Office of Price Administration has de- 
creed. 


The footwear released is limited to 15 per cent of 
the retailer’s stock of women’s shoes listed in his Sep- 
tember inventory report to OPA. 

This action does not mean that the shoe supply pic- 
ture has improved, OPA said. Rather, it is taken to 
help dealers dispose of limited quantities of wearable 
shoes, mostly novelty types, which under rationing have 
been lying idle on dealer’s shelves. These shoes, if 
moved into consumers’ hands, will furnish considerable 
additional shoe mileage that otherwise would not be 
used. 


Whenever the released shoes are offered for sale in 
any notice or advertisement, they must be referred to as 
“OPA release—women’s low-priced shoes.” If more than 
the $3 top price is charged, ration stamps must be 
collected. 


In addition to retailers, other shoe dealers such as 
mail order houses, wholesalers, and manufacturers also 
may sell 15 per cent of their September 30 stocks of 
women’s shoes ration free, subject to the $3 price limit, 
the same as at the retail level. These dealers, however, 
are to get permission from their OPA district offices 
and are to mark the shoes “non-rationed” with official 
OPA stickers supplied by the district office. Dealers of 
this type are not limited to the two-week selling period, 
as more time is needed to move goods from their estab- 
Retailers will benefit from this 
provision, too, since the shoes with “non-rationed” 
stickers on them may be sold ration-free at any time. 


lishments to consumers. 


The step today is in line with earlier ones taken to 
release from rationing various types of shoes that did 
not sell readily for ration stamps and could be identi- 
fied by description such as play shoes, some athletic 
shoes and evening slippers. Further relief was planned 


for dealers as soon as rationing experience singled out 
the unsalable types of shoes. These are now identified, 
and generally agreed upon by the shoe trade, as the 
novelty types of women’s shoes that retail up to about 
$3.45 per pair. The $3 limit for selling these shoes non- 
rationed aims to confine the ration release to the par- 
ticular group of shoes that has proved to be the chief 
problem for dealers. 

Details of the new provisions as they affect the shoe 
trade are as follows: 


1. All dealers figure the quantity of women’s shoes 
they can sell non-rationed as 15 per cent of the women’s 
shoes reported on their September 30 OPA inventory 
Form R-1701A (line 4). 


2. Retail shoe dealers have two weeks—January 17 
through January 29—1to sell the shoes from their own 
stock. The shoes need not be specifically marked. How- 
ever, if retailers buy such shoes from their suppliers, 
they will carry official “non-rationed” stickers and may 
be sold ration-free at any time. 

3. Mail order houses, wholesalers, and manufacturers 
are to apply to their OPA district offices on or before 
January 29 for “non-rationed” stickers to be attached 
to the shoes they want to sell under the new provision. 
The application does not need to be made on-any spe- 
cial form, but is to be accompanied by a copy of the 
dealer’s September inventory report (OPA R-1701A), 
and a statement of the number of pairs on hand Janu- 
ary 16 that the dealer wants to sell non-rationed. Be- 
fore making the sales, the dealer is to attach a “non- 
rationed” sticker to one shoe of each pair, and must 
write on each sticker the words “Frozen Stock” and a 
code number assigned by the district office. These shoes 
may be sold non-rationed at any time. 

4. If any dealer sells the released shoes at a price 
hgher than $3 a pair, he must collect ration currency 
and turn it over to his OPA district office within five 
days of the transaction. 


5. Whenever the released shoes are offered for sale 
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jn any notice or advertisement, they must be referred 
to as “OPA release—women’s low-priced shoes.” 

6. All dealers must keep records of the types of shoes 
and number of pairs sold non-rationed from their 
rationed stocks under the new regulation. This record 
is to be attached to the dealer’s inventory form. 

(Amendment 49 to Ration Order 17—Shoes—effec- 
tive January 17, 1944.) 


Rationing Relief for Children? 


Despite emphatic denials by OPA officials there is 
a strong indication that the removal from rationing of 
children’s shoes, or certain types of children’s shoes, is 
a subject of consideration in the minds of other power- 
ful shoe figures in Washington. 

The shortage of children’s shoes is becoming daily 
more critical and several plans have been suggested to 
WPB to ease the situation. These plans are as follows: 

1. Remove from rationing children’s shoes below a 
certain size and a certain price line, set by WPB and 
OPA. This would be on a temporary or permanent 
arrangement depending on when the restrictions would 
be lifted. There are said to be considerable stocks of 
lower price children’s shoes that are not moving, while 
a acute scarcity exists in the better grades. 

2. Revamp the OPA price structure on shoes to en- 
courage children’s shoe production. 

3. Set up specific allocations of materials for chil- 
dren’s shoes. These allocations would be made before 
materials would be doled out for other types of shoes. 

Another urgent necessity, in the opinion of some 
shoe men, is protection of children’s shoe manufac- 
turers from loss of manpower through induction or 
the tendency of workers to seek protected jobs in war 
industries. 

All of these plans have been discussed with some 
favor by WPB and it must be remembered that WPB, 
with its control over materials would have the final 
word on whether children’s shoes would be removed 
from rationing, or any of the other plans mentioned 
above would be put into effect. 

At the outset of the shoe rationing program OPA 
maintained that it was necessary to ration children’s 
shoes to protect the supply and cut down consumption, 
and price agency officials say that these reasons still 
exist. 

They also say that the only existing reason for re- 
moval of children’s shoes from rationing would be for 
convenience sake. Since ration currency is already out 
they say that such a removal. would be inequitable, par- 
ticularly in the case of families with few or no children. 

When the recent-rumors‘concerning the removal from 
fationine of children’s stitchdown shoes were afloat 
OPA officials emphatically denied this and said that it 
would be impractical and unfair to remove a shoe 
made by a particular process. This is inconsistent with 
their actions. For example, OPA has long since re- 
moved play shoes from rationing. 


Jonuory 15, 1944 


. Despite what may emanate from OPA something is 
going to be done to ease the children’s shoe situation. 
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OPA Cuts Some Shoe Prices 


To reduce the price of civilian footwear with soles con- 
sisting of materials other than leather, rubber, syn- 
thetic rubber and wood to a level more reasonably 
related to the general level of prices for leather and 
rubber soled footwear, OPA has issued Amendment 71 
to Revised Supplementary Regulation 14 to the GMPR. 
This action does not affect infants’ footwear and house 
slippers. 

Since restrictions were placed on leather and rubber 
outersoles for civilian use, there has been an incréasing 
demand for non-rationed footwear. To meet this de- 
mand, some manufacturers have increased production 
of footwear made from substitute materials. 

Generally speaking, outersoles made from suitable 
materials are not as serviceable and durable as leather 
and rubber However, the prices charged for 
such footwear were often equivalent to or more than 
the prices charged for footwear with durable leather 
or rubber soles. 

Minimum specifications for outersoles made of mate- 
rials other than wood were established last October 
by WPB. The present OPA action provides for the 
pricing at the manufacturer level of substitute-sole foot- 
wear that meets these specifications. All footwear 
priced under this amendment by the manufacturer 
must in turn be priced, or repriced, at subsequent levels 
of distribution. At the wholesale and retail levels this 
footwear will be priced or repriced under Section 3a or 
3c of GMPR. The result will be to pass any savings 
in cost on to consumer. 

Three pricing methods are established at the manu- 
facturing level. The first applicable method must be 
used. 

1. The first pricing method applies to footwear hav- 
ing a March, 1942, maximum price because the foot- 
wear is similar to footwear the manufacturer sold dur- 
ing March, 1942, but has since been changed by use of 
a substitute sole or lining material. The maximum 
price for such shoe is the maximum price for the origi- 
nal shoe increased or decreased by the difference, in 
the current direct cost resulting from the change. 

2. Where the change is not merely in the sole or 
lining materials, the maximum price is established by 
reference to a base shoe that has been priced under 
Section 2a of the GMPR. Under this pricing method, 
the manufacturer adds to the current direct cost of the 
new shoe his dollars-and-cents margin over the current 
direct cost of the base shoe. 

3. The third pricing method requires the establish- 
ment of a price in line with the general level of prices 
for substitute sole footwear. This price must be ap- 
proved by OPA before the footwear is.offered for sale. 

It should be understood, OPA said, that the estab- 

[TURN TO PAGE 72, PLEASE] 
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NEW ORLEANS STORES 
FEATURING PATENTS 


Tuts is one year when New Orleans 
shoe men are emulating the clam 
when it comes to prophesying for *44. 
They just aren’t talking. About 1943 
they will talk, and each interview, 
while worded differently, was unani- 
mously the same. “It was a phenome- 
nal year ... it was a mad year... 
1943 sales figures put all other sales 
figures into the ash can.” All of 
which is pretty much the verdict of 
the entire shoe industry. January and 
February are generally expected by 
all merchants to be major months for 
patent leather and calfskin, at the 
end of which the season for whites 
will swing into active promotion. 

At Maison Blanche December busi- 
ness was predominantly patent leather 
with honors divided equally between 
open toed sandal types and pumps. 
They will continue to feature patent 
leather here throughout January and 
February and will ease off into what 
they expect to be a tremendous white 
season. The store still has a limited 
quantity of saddle oxfords. 

Godchaux also reported the big- 
gest December business to be in pat- 
ent leather which this store, too, will 
continue to feature. Here the month 
of December was ushered in with sad- 
dle oxfords and spectator pumps, 
following which kid and calfskin were 
played up, with patent leather in- 
creasingly popular as the month 
closed. A red calf espadrille with 
hand stitched buffer heel flange stole 
the show temporarily during the early 
part of the month. This store has a 
good stock of non-rationed play shoes 
and bedroom slippers on which sales 
continue to be terrific. 

The Imperial reported December 
sales to be heaviest in reptile and 
smooth leathers. Patent leather was 
already well under way here during 
the latter part of December and will 
be continued into January and Feb- 
ruary, together with tan and black 
calfskin. Their alligator grained calf 
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pumps with trim faille bows took the 
customers by storm. 

Kreeger’s experienced high sales in 
patent leather. A smooth, tailored, 
high sheen calf pump with neat 
leather bow, a square heeled sling 
pump highlighted by a flattering well- 
cut bow, a glistening d’Orsay patent 
pump with rolled grosgrain bow trim, 
a Spring-like gabardine pump with 
patent bow, and a platform soled, 
sling back play shoe in soft calf were 
all news here. Patent leather will 
continue to be featured at Kreeger’s 
but will have a competitor in reptiles 
as long as reptile is available. 

At Gus Mayer patent leather not 
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Patent was featured by Volk Bros., 
Dallas, because of its versatility, and 
its flattering appearance. 


only predominated but was steadily 
featured throughout the month. The 
most popular numbers were a dra- 
matic open toe, open back and open 
side pump with grosgrain bow whose 
bid for attention centered on its open- 
work sandal-type toe, a smooth ankle 
strap sandal, and two open toed 
pumps with faille bow trim. 

The D. H. Holmes store did a real 
merchandising job in December. Aside 
from the fact that, counting actual 
shoe advertising lineage used, they 
usually lead the parade for Decem- 
ber, the store featured patent opera 
pumps together with cut steel buckles 
with a tremendous response. Holmes 
has also a good stock of reptiles 
which are selling excellently and will 
probably continue to do so _ into 
Spring. Suede was another good item 
for December. Like everyone else 
Holmes will also bear down on patent 
leather in January and February, 
while they lay plans for the expected 
white season. 


+. ~ * 


CHICAGO STORES REPORT 
SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


YEAR-END figures of Chicago shoe 
stores and departments show that shoe 
business for 1943 was even better 
than that of 1942. One specialty 
shop with many branches reports an 
8 per cent increase. Another of simi- 
lar size tells that its December busi- 
ness was only once before topped in 
its history and that was in 1928. State 
Street stores report phenomenal busi- 
ness especially in slippers during De- 
cember. Even though lounging foot- 
wear cannot be replaced for about 
six months, this is not of great con- 
cern because the peak of this type of 
business is now past and there is no 
need for full stocks in these for some 
time to come. 

With rationing removed from eve- 
ning slippers, Field’s did an excellent 
business on these types. In the salon 
where prices start at $14.75 there 
were more than 125 pairs of brocaded 
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* ~ MILLIONS HEAR aa CHEER IT *« * 


(é GOODFYEA : 
- presents OSD 


A BIG COAST-TO-COAST RADIO SHOW 


x 
4O0K'n LADDER | ER Forte 


=F GSS — 
A full half-hour of fun for everybody—every Saturday morning over 125 N. B.C. stations 












Yes, sir—it’s the biggest radio show in the history of the 
shoe industry. 

Hook 'n Ladder Follies! 

A new kind of high jinks for the whole family. Fast— 
funny—friendly. 

Tune in every Saturday morning. Meet genial Ralph 
Dumke as “Captain Walt,” Frank Novak and his stream- 
lined Hillbilly orchestra, the famous Song Spinners, dance- 
caller de luxe Ed Durlacher, saddle-wise singing Carson 
Robison and many others—all broadcasting direct from 
“Engine House No. 1—Pleasantville, U. S. A.” 
Pleasantville is YOUR town. 

Hook ’n Ladder Follies is YOUR kind of entertainment. 


~~ 

ER FOLLIES in the radio 
Presented every Saturday 
11 A.M., E.W- T.— 
_8 AM., P.W.T- 


HOOK ’N LADD 


Look for 
log of your 
morning ove 

10 A.M., CW. 


local newspape" 
S. 

7125 N.B.C station 

T.—9 AM, M.W-T- 





Here's versatile Frank Novak who leads his streamlined 
Hillbilly orchestra in “Hook ’n Ladder Follies,” Good- 
year’s big coast-to-coast, Saturday morning radio show. 
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Look to Goodyear for the best in rubber soles and heels—whether 





) A they are made of natural rubber, regenerated rubber, or any other 
material with which our industry is working. It takes a good cook to \ 
bake a good cake, regardless of the ingredients used. And Goodyear’s 
iy years of experience in handling ali types of rubber mean better prod- Of ) 


a ucts for you, regardless of the material used. 


OODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


MORE PEOPLE WALK ON GOODYEAR RUBBER HEELS THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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January 1944 marks the completion of fifteen years of 
G@me() Shoes. As we round this milestone in the history 


of our business, our thoughts are entirely of gratitude 





and appreciation to all those who have contributed to 






our success, especially to our licensees whose names 
we are proud to print in this space. ...and to the 


thousands of retailers who gave instant acceptance to 
vet . 


Gmr0 Shees. 







The si:0es produced by these manufacturers are gen- 






erally recognized for their superior comfort, flexibility 





and wear. These definite advantages are responsible 






for the annual increase in the production of shoes on 






Compo equipment — from.two million pairs in 1929 






to over sixty million pairs a year in recent years, bring- 









ing the total to date to over half a billion pairs. 
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COMPO SHOE MACHINERY CORP. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


AUBURN - HAVERHILL - NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA ~- ST. LOUIS 
























COMPO MAKES 


A LIST 


.. .. - Se) Boston, Mags, 
ALGY SHOES, INC...... Everett, Mags, 
ALLIED NOVELTY SHOE Corp. (American Gir] 
Springvale, Me. 
ALRAO SHOES, INC. New York, N.Y, 


B. & C. SHOE Co. Manchester, N. H. 
BARBIZON CASUAL Footwear Co., IN« 
New York, N. y. 
Barr & BLOOMFIELD SHOE Mrc. Co. 
Seabrook, N. H. 


BARRETT SHOE Co. (Br. Gen. Shoe Corp.) (Betty 
Barrett) Frankfort, Ky 
Beacon Hitt SHOE Co......... Boston, Mass 


BECKERSON SHOE Co., INC. Methuen, Mass. 
Beker & FRIEDMAN SHOE Co., INC. 
Brooklyn, N., Y. 
BENCH Malp, Ltp.. New York, N. Y. 
Best-EVvER Footwear Co. . . Montreal, Quebec 
BEVERLY SHOE Co., INC... . Lowell, Mass. 
BICKFORD SHOE Co... ... Jamaica Plain, Mass 
Bon-TELL Footwear Corp.. .New York, N. Y. 
BOURBEUSE SHOE Co. (Glamour Deb) Union, Mo. 
Boyp-WELSsH, INc. (Peacock Shoes ) 
St. Louis, Mo. 
BRAUER Bros. SHOE Co. (Paradise Shoes) 
St. Louis, Mo, 
BROWN SHOE Co., INc. (Odette) 
Caruthersville, Mo. 
BROWN SHOE Co., INC. (Capitol Shoemakers) 
Charleston, Ill, 
BROWN SHOE Co., INC. (Naturalizer) 
Mattoon, IIL. 


BROWN SHOE Co., INc. (Merry-Go-Round 
Rhaheedy) ...2 02020 - Murphysboro, IIl. 


BROWN SHOE Co., INc. (Robin Hood Buster 
Brown) iveeet' Sullivan, Il. 


CARLISLE SHOE COMPANY (Mademoiselle) 
Carlisle, Pa. 
CARLTON SHOE CorP........New York, N. Y 


CARMO SHOE Mec. Co. (Carmellos-Carmelleties) 
Union, Mo 

CENTRAL H1GH SCHOOL OF NEEDLE TRADES 
New York, N. ¥ 
New York, N.\ 
.Claremont, N. H. 
Auburn, Me 


CHANELL SHOE Co. 
CLAREMONT SANDAL Co 
CLARK SHOE Co. 


CLEMENT & BALL SHOE Mpc. Co. 
Baltimore, Md 


CoLe Company, B. E. Norway, Me 
CONRAD SHOE COMPANY... No. Abington, Mass. 


CopLey SHOE Co......... . .Wakefield, Mass. 
CORONET SHOE CorRP........ Haverhill, Mass 
Cort, Tuomas, Lrp...........New York, N.Y. 
CE ee Dolgeville, N. Y 


DARTMOUTH SHOE Co. Brockton, Mass. 
DEBUTANTE Footwear, INc.. New York, N. Y 
DELBEY SHOE CORP...... Lowell, Mass. 


DERMAN SHOE Co....... Milford, Mass. 
DICKERSON Co., WALKER T., THE (The Archlock 
Shoe)... . ipa . «Columbus, Ohio 
Dunn & McCarthy, Inc., (Heel Hugger) . 
Auburn,'N., Y. 


Dunn & McCarthy, INC., (Enna Jetlick) 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Ex.co SHoeE Co... pinsisile Boston, Mass. 
Evias Bros., INc......... New York, N. Y. 
ELKIN SHOE Co., NEWTON (Pandora 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
FALCON SHOE Co., INC......... St. Louis, Mo. 
FaLteck & LAMKAY Co. New York, N. Y. 
FAWN FOOTWEAR... ... New York, N. Y. 
FERN SHOE Co. (Ferncraft) . . .Los Angeles, Cal. 
FisHER SHOE CO........ . .Hudson, Mass. 
FLORSHEIM SHOE Co., THE (The _ m ne 
n Zo, . 
Fox SHor Mrc. Corp. ... New York, N. Y. 
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THE 


GarpINeER SHOE Co., THE (Modern Priscilla — 
Walk-Aid) ‘ ‘ Gardiner, Me. 


GaroFraLo Mrc. Corp., E. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
GELBURN SHOE Mec. Co., INC. 

New York, N. Y. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
GERBER SHOE Co. Lawrence, Mass. 
Guorta SHOE Co., INc.......New York, N. Y. 


Gop Seat SHoe Corp. (A. S. Beck Shoe Corp.) 
Boston, Mass. 


GraMERCY Footwear, Inc... . Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GENERAL SHOE CORP.. 


HALLOWELL SHOE Co........ Hallowell, Me. 
HamitTon, Scheu & WaLsH SHOE Co. (Caribes) 
St. Louis, Mo. 

HaRTMAN SHOE Mpc. Co. (Hannahsons) 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Henriett SHOE Co., ........ Boston, Mass. 
Ho.tz SHoe Co., HERBERT .. . Haverhill, Mass. 
Howarp SHOE Co., INc.......Haverhill, Mass. 


INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO... . wut De Soto, Mo. 
INTERNATIONAL SHOE Co, ie Parrot, Weather 
Bird, Red Goose, Vitality) ......... Flora, Ill. 
INTERNATIONAL SHOE Co. (Pennant Division) 
Mexico, Mo. 
INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO........ Olney, Illinois 
Jay Shoe Mpc. Co. (Luxury Stride) 
Cambridge, Mass. 
feekO BROTHERS........... New York, N. Y. 
Jersey Footwear, INC..»..... Paterson, N. J. 
JOHANSEN Bros. SHOE Co. aoe 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Kane, DunHAM& Kraus, Inc., Washington, Mo. 








Kent Siok Corp. (A. S. Beck Shoe Corp.) 
Haverhill, Mass. 


‘Kessie» SuaeeeO.. . iseue--- Kennebunk, Me. 
‘Keystone Surpper Co....... Philadelphia, Pa. 
"Kiwer SHor Corp...........Claremont, Ni H. 
Kigv-Bro SHog Co......... ..Derry, N. H. 
meen SHOE Go, .......-+-55 Spencer, Mass. 
Laver, Max...............New York, N.Y. 
Lester SHor Co..............Chelsea, Mass. 
nawe SHORS, INC............... Auburn, Me. 
Lyy~n INDEPENDENT INDUSTRIAL SHOEMAKING 

EEE See Lynn, Mass. 
MaCKEy-STARR, INC......... New York, N. Y. 
MANISTEE SHOE Mrs. Co.. . . . Manistee, Mich. 
MaRINO, JOHN... ......--.. New York, N. Y. 


Maysury SHOE Co,......... Rochester, N. H. 


MeENIHAN, Coxp., J. G, (Menthan Classic) 
Rochester, N. Y. 


METROPOLITAN SHOEMAKERS, INC... . Chicago, Ill. 


MIDDLETOWN FOOTWEAR, INC. 
Middletown, N. Y. 


Mitius SHoe Co. (Milius-Way)....Festus, Mo. 


Mitius SHoe Co., (Locust St.) (Smartaire) 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Mitius Suok Co. (O'Fallon St.) (Life Stride) 
St. Louis, Mo. 
MLLER & BERGMANN....... New York, N. Y. 
MiLLer-HERMER, INC. Dover, N. H. 
MILLER & Sons, INc., I. (J. Miller Beautiful 


hoes ) Long Island City, N. Y. 
MitcHe.t SHoe Co., Inc... .... Biddeford, Me. 
Moptste SHoes, INC........ New York, N. Y. 
Monarcu SHOE Co......... Cambridge, Mass, 
MusKIN SHoE Co., THE... .... Millersburg, Pa. 
Murua. SHOE Co........... Marlboro, Mass. 
PaciFic SHor Co., INC. .... San Francisco, Cal. 


Pauizzio, INC....... New York, N. Y. 


PALTER-De Liso, INc. (Palter de Liso) 
New York, N. Y. 


PaRAMOUNT SHOE MBG. Co. (Hoolygan Kicks) 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PARAMOUNT SLIPPER Co., INC. . .Garfield, N. J. 
Part Siok Co...... . Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pincus & Tosias, Inc. (Urbanites) 
New York, N. Y. 


MACHINERY THAT MAKES THE BETTER SHOES | 


OF OUR LICENSEES 


PLAYETTE FOOTWEAR Corp... . New York, N. Y. 
PLYMOUTH SHOE Co. Middleboro, Mass. 
PREMIER SHOE Mec. Co., INc.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
PRESTON SHOE Co.... . Lynn, Mass. 


Rapescui, Inc., M...... .New York, N. Y. 
Rao Bros. Foorwear Corp... Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Rice-O'NeILt SHoE Co. (Cradle Heel Tred) 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ROBERN SHOE MFc. Corp... ..New York, N. Y. 
RoGERS Footwear Co,....... Brooklyn, N. Y. 
RoONDEAU SHoe Co., H. O.. . Farmington, N. H. 
Rope Sores, INc., (Ropees) Paterson, N. J. 
ROSENTHAL Co., INc., Henry B. (Flirtation) 

Beverly, Mass. 
SAMUELS SHOE Co. (DeLiso Debs) 

St. Louis, Mo. 
SARRA-SANDLER SHOEMAKERS ....Lynn, Mass. 


Savoy SHok Co., Inc. (A. S. Beck Shoe Corp.) 
Elizabethtown, Pa. 


I I, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Scacco FOOTWEAR. .... . Hoboken, N. J. 
ScHoLNick SHOE CorP,...... ».. Boston, Mass 


Se.py SuHoe Co., THe (Styl-ces — Tru- Poise) 
Suiaiieth, Ohio 
Se_wyn Suor Merc. Corp. (Jolene) 


Boonville, Mo. 

Serroy, INC..........- . New York, N.Y. 
SEWANEE SHoe Co. (Br. Geawel “— Corp.) 

Cowan, Tenn, 


SHaprmo Bros. Soe Co., Inc. . . . Auburn, Mé 
SHERMAN FOOTWEAR CorRP... 7) Lynn, Mass. 


Simpcex SHoe Mpc. Co. (Flex-Bze) a8 
Milwaukee, Wiss 


SmitH SHoe Co., G. Epwit, THE (Charm , 
Steffes . . . cibumbull Ohio 
SMITH SHOE CO, ‘J. 'p. (British Walkers) * 


Chicago, I. 
SoMERsworRTH SRoeE Co., Lye. a 
Somersworth, Nv Hy 


SpeciaLty Soe Mre. Co., Inc. é 
Cambridge, Mass. 


SPRINGSTEP INC... .. . .New York, N, ¥. 
St. Louts SHor Mrc. Co. WV ictoria Cross, 


Glide)... . 20... 00s...... Newer 
Stein-SuLciS Snos Co....... Haverhill, Mass. 
STerRiinc SuHoe Co., INcC......... Auburn, N.Y. 


Srrasssurcer, Inc., E. H....New York, N. Y. 


TattorcraFt SHoe Co., Inc. . New York, N. Y. 


Town & Country SHogs, INc. (Towners) 
Sedalia, Mo. 


Tupper Snogs, INc.......... New York, N. Y. 


UniQvue Suoes, Inc... .. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Unirep States Rusper Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 
UNITED States SHoe Corp., THe (Gold Cross, 

formerly Red Cross) . Chillicothe, Ohio 
UNitTep States SHok Corp., THe (Gold Cross, 

formerly Red Cross).. . Cincinnati, Ohio 
UNITED States SHoe Corp., THe (Gold Cross, 

formerly Red Cross)... Greenfield, Ohio 
UNITED STATES SHOE CorRP. Harrison, Ohio 
Unity SHOEMAKERS Corp... .. Haverhill, Mass. 
UNIVERSAL SHOE CORP.......... Sanford. Me. 


VALLEY SHoe Corp. (Valcraft). . .St. Louis, Mo. 


VANTEC CBic's'as 0 Sees Lynn, Mass. 
VARDAMAN SHOE Co.......... Owensville, Mo. 
Vecrory Soe CO... 2. sccccces St. Louis, Mo. 
Pri. . « 2 obteeesees Ware, Mass. 
WAVERLY SHoes, INC....... New York, N. Y. 
WeEsBSTER SHOE CorP..........Webster, Mass. 
WELLCO SHOE CorP...... . Waynesville, N.C. 


Winpsor SHoe Co. (A. S. Beck Shoe Corp.) 
Littlestown, Pa. 


Wrunpsor SHOE CorRP. . Windsor, Vermont 

Wise Suoe Co., INc.. . Exeter, N. H. 

WOLFF- Toner ‘ @uce Mec. Co. (Barefoot 
Originals)... .. F stein tan St. Louis, Mo. 


ZUCKERMAN & Fox, INc......New York, N. Y. 
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and metal kid slippers sold in a 
week’s time. In daytime footwear the 
demand for fine reptiles continued 
unabated, the demand far greater 
than the supply. Calfskins, too, are 
popular now as inclement weather 
starts and suedes are less practical. 
In the main, however, more dressy 
shoes are being sold than practical. 

Coincidental with the shoe clear- 
ance, Field’s advertised in their Stac 
catoe Room new, two-toned saddle 
oxfords at $6.95 in brown and white 
with plastic soles, the response was 
enormous from the college crowd 
home for the holidays. The record 
first day’s selling accounted for 25 
per cent of the day’s total sales. 

Newly presented by Stevens is the 
Baby Doll oxford. Made of sueded 
leather in brown or black with an 
extension sole, its broad short vamp 
has had ready acceptance from the 
younger school crowd. 

Although Spring is still far from 
an actuality, shoe customers begin to 
think about Spring footwear once the 
Christmas holidays are over. In the 
specialty shops patent is already in 
high demand, and those who are 
lucky enough to have matching bags 





find them quickly bought by an eager 
public. Patents with perforated band- 
ings have been popular at the O’Con- 
nor & Goldberg shops and recently 
they introduced a line of patents 
trimmed with jet ornaments which 
met with excellent customer response. 
In the dressier type of shoe for holi- 
day festivities nothing, however, has 
yet outsold suedes, which are, appar- 
ently, popular in all price ranges. 

With the releasing of men’s full- 
dress patent pumps from rationing. 
several men’s wear shops advertised 
them, but the response was disap- 
pointing, an indication that formal 
attire in the men’s wear field is not 
receiving much _ public attention. 
Men’s regular footwear, however, has 
been selling very satisfactorily. Sturdy 
shoes are bought everywhere with no 
particular style preference apparent; 
plain toe officer types are as popular 
as wing or straight tipped styles. 


56 


Monday Store Hows, 9:45 to 5:45 


sibel el  bobg 


BELIEVE IT OR NoT!) 
a> 
‘. brown and white 


saddle oxteords 


or 


Right in the nick of time—wben you're home 
from college, when you're vacationsng from high 
school—white and tan backo saddle oxfords 

the Sinatra crowd loves. These with 

that extra exible, longer wearing plastic sole 
you've heard eo much about 

Ste-cetoe Shaes—Fifth Flow 





Saddle oxfords in brown and white on 
plastic soles made a hit with custom- 
ers of Marshall Field & Co., Chicago. 





UTILITY TYPES OFFERED 
IN HOUSTON STORES 


THE traditional burial of the old 
year with glamour and greeting of 
the New Year with more utilitarian 
plans was reflected in footwear adver- 
tising by Houston stores. Emphasis 
was placed, during the latter part of 
December, on gold and silver, jet, 
and the more glittering materials for 
New Year’s Eve celebrations. Al- 
though these affairs lacked the roister- 
ing splendor of peacetime years, 
there was enough of a subdued nature 
to engage the attention of the buying 
public. 

“Unrationed” was a word that 
loomed large during this period. Un- 
rationed evening slippers were the 
motif of two ads for the Fashion. One 
offered four styles, including a faille 
pump and a faille anklette, both in 
black or brown, a red or black velvet 
pump with satin trim, and a silver or 
gold kid high-wedge sandal. The 
Vogue promoted gold and silver high- 
heeled strap slippers. It was “bows 
with jet to dramatize French Room 
pumps” at Chandler’s. The opera 
pump, priced at $4.99, changed into 
a butterfly by the addition of a jet 
ornament. 

Along with the glitter, the more 
utilitarian aspect appeared in the pro- 
motion of casuals, which have be- 
come very popular lately. The gen- 
eral attitude toward these is that 
non-rationed casuals worn at home 
and in the office save non-essential 
mileage on leather shoes which are 
reserved for street wear. Burt and 
Foley Bros. have both promoted cas- 
uals. The former offered two reduced 





——— 


lots containing ties, ghillies, and bow- 
trimmed styles. In their “Nassay 
Shop” Foley’s offered platform cas. 
uals, at $5.95, in black, brown, blue 
and red gabardine with bows and 
synthetic soles. 

Undoubtedly when the flurry of 
stock-taking is past and shoe men are 
less pressed, it will be found that 
Spring is just around the corner. In 
more normal years it has been the 
practice for white to take the center 
of attention within a week or two of 
the new year, with Spring bonnets 
and footwear in every window, al- 
though Winter is just getting into 
stride. This is not a normal year, but 
hints of Spring are to be found in at 
least two of the stores handling 
shoes. The Columbia has a limited 
supply of brown and white moccasins 
priced at $3.99. Patents, all-weather 
shoes, are immensely popular in this 
city and require little promotion. 
Levy’s promoted a sling pump of pat- 
ent with ornament of black cellophane 
and a patent pump with large gros- 
grain rosette on the toe, both priced 
at $15.95. 

Baby dolls continue to hold their 
lead, frequently offered in patent. 
Vogue promotions on this style range 
from $6.95 to $8.95. An anklet with 
interesting vamp treatment of three 
inset bands was priced at $5.50 by 
Chandler’s. 

Krupp & Tuffly offers at $11.95 a 
moccasin type walking shoe in Army 





Russet calf and a moccasin oxford in 
Army Russet or black calf with 
leather military heel. While russet 
continues popular, some blue is still 
available. 

Bow-trimmed pumps, sandals or 
pumps with open-work vamp, black 
gabardine with elasticized V-throat, 
Cuban heels, are the trend toward 
more walking in the New Year. Levy 
promotes walking types in golden 
brown alligator, at $15.95. 

Men’s shoes continue on their 
steady way. It’s a curious fact that 
while ads for women’s shoes are ¢m- 
bellished with phrases and sketches, 
those promoting men’s shoes are, a8 
a general rule, matter-of-fact state 
ments of names and prices, usually 
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C(0) look on the Dealers who handle 
Paradise Shoes as far more than cold 


business outlets for our products. To us, every 
one of our Dealers is a personal friend—a 
real partner with whom we are eager to 
share every possible good thing. 


Our entire policy is built on this principle. 
Thus we make quality shoes—price them rea- 
sonably—apportion them fairly—advertise 




































them extensively—in order that these Dealers, 


our partners, may sell them successfully and 


profit by so doing. 


This warm, human program is simply one 
more reason why merchants prefer to handle 
Paradise Shoes—and why the Paradise fran- 
chise is steadily growing to be one of the 
most important factors in the industry. 
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accompanied by a cut of the shoe. 
Naturally, then, any ad for the latter 
which contains a bit of whimsy ap- 
pears the more noticeable. In adver- 
tising olive drab wool rope-sole slip- 
pers, at $2.95, Krupp & Tuffly’s 
sketched a bugler with a thin moon 
over his shoulder. The lower portion 
of the ad contained an order blank. 

While the larger stores will not 
conduct their usual cruise wear cam- 
paigns this year, future promotions 
will doubtless stress town and resort 
footwear for Spring. 

i 7 7 


FUNCTIONAL ASPECTS FEA- 
TURED IN BALTIMORE STORES 


A HOLIDAY aura surrounded shoes 
featured in Baltimore shops as well 
as the advertising and promotion in 
newspapers and other periodicals 
this month. 

Styles ranged from the sturdier 
walking pumps in alligator leather 
reaching upper bracket prices to deli- 
cate party items with high heels, 
cut-outs, bows and plenty of detail- 
ing. Name brands nationally adver- 
tised were featured, especially by one 


ae 






$e. 


well-known bootery here. Slippers, 
mules and scuffs were emphasized. 
Along with these, accessories came 
in for heavy mention in various win- 
dow displays. 

Hochschild Kohn & Co. showed 
alligator pumps at $18.95 with closed 
toe, walking heel and classic lines. 
This was a bread and butter shoe, 
obviously, built along more sober 
variations for durability. Hess em- 
phasized three distinct types of alli- 
gator grain calf shoes at $9.95, two 
of which were high-heeled bow 
pumps, the other a walking oxford 
with open toe and laced front. Army 
russet was the shade of all, and the 
promotional angle emphasized their 
adaptability to tweeds and suits. 

Hahn’s emphasized dress-up shoes 
for youngsters in shiny black patent, 
a plain toe oxford and a brown alli- 
gator grain calf with suede or black 
patent with suede from sizes 1214 
to 9 as well as a “Moccasin Tread” 
brown oxford with sharkskin tip. 
Wyman went in heavily for name 


brands. Always there was mention 
of their functional quantities as well 
as their style-rightness. These shoes 
were promoted along the lines of 
conservative durability. 

Buckles of cut steel and varied 
bows in black sequins and jet were 
highlighted in many specialty shoe 
shop windows. Numerous low-heeled 
pumps with flat bows over instep, 
were featured, reminiscent of the 
smart, dancing slippers of many 
decades ago. 

. * * 


NEW YORK BUSINESS 
ONLY FAIR 


BusiINEss in shoe departments and 
stores in this area the last two weeks 
of the year was, generally speaking, 
disappointing. Even the slipper de- 
partments did not draw as much busi- 
ness as was expected. The fact was 
partly attributable to an insufficiency 
of merchandise in men’s and chil- 
dren’s and the better grade slippers 
for women. Lined slippers and booties 
were in popular demand and sold “a 
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“Pump Magic," dressy styles with 
bow trim, were promoted recently by 
Younker's, Des Moines, lowa. 





long as they lasted.” A small minority 
of stores had as good a slipper busi- 
ness as last year, and a few bettered 
last year’s figures. The usual returns 
after Christmas were not expected to 
be as big as in other years, due to the 
fact, it was thought, of a scarcity of 
merchandise. 

Regular shoes have not been selling 
well the past few weeks. Some retail- 
ers attribute this condition to the de- 
sire to wait for new Spring lines to 
come into the stores. Contrary to the 
buying habits of this season, women 





continued to ask for suede in a num- 
ber of stores, including two large 
chains. The explanation is that they 
want a pair of dressy suede shoes to 
take the place of gold or silver, bro- 
cade or colored satin, this year. A few 
black satin slippers have sold. The 
fact that all real evening slippers are 
released from rationing has not meant 
any perceptible increase in the de- 
mand for these shoes. Some stores 
report a desire for a change from 
suede. In these stores women are 
buying patent leather, black kid and 
calf, tan calf and brown crushed kid- 
skin. Most stores report that gabar- 
dine is not popular because of unra- 
tioned shoes. 

In the children’s business, slippers, 
as already reported, have been scarce 
but have sold well. The general short- 
age in better grade shoes for young: 
sters continues. Shoes were bought for 
Christmas presents, according to sev- 
eral stores, without accurate knowl- 
edge of sizes. In some _ instances, 
these shoes will be returned for the 
correct size, but, in others, according 
to one buyer, the parents may not re- 
turn them and there has been a waste 
of a pair of shoes and a coupon, al- 
though no doubt some child wil! final- 
ly have the shoes to wear. Instead of 
the three yearly peaks of selling chil- 
dren’s shoes at Easter, Christmas and 
for back to school, the business has 
levelled off throughout the twelve 
months. 

Sales began in some stores and de- 
partments immediately after Chirist- 
mas. Others are beginning the week 
after New Year’s. 
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UNCLE SAM’S FIGHTING MEN— 
are well shod 


Our military leaders, appreciating the importance of intelligently 
designed footwear, have endeavored to equip our fighting forces with 


the most serviceable types possible. 


A Booklet illustrating types of military foot- 
wear from 1861 to date, sent on request. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


140 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS 


—— Ee _.___ 
donuary 15, 1944 





The FABRIC Shoe 
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acts every footwear and 


athletic goods retailer should know 


about the production of fabric top 


shoes ..... 


LAST MONTH, the War Pro- 
duction Board advised the rubber 
footwear industry that a quota of 
synthetic rubber (GR-S) would be 
allotted during 1944 for the manu- 
facture of a restricted line of fab- 
ric-top shoes — so-called canvas 
or tennis footwear. 


There were several reasons for 
this action by the WPB. The War 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY - 


Department had discovered that 
military programs at training 
camps, pre-flight schools and col- 
lege training centers were being 
handicapped by lack of training 
shoes. Athletic programs in high 
schools were being curtailed and 
even eliminated for the same rea- 
son. The leather shoe industry 
found itself unable to meet the 
demand for its products, especially 
in big boys’ and children’s sizes, 
and WPB asked the rubber shoe 


Malden, 





industry to try to bridge that gap 
in essential needs. 


14,000,000 PAIR 1944 “GOAL” 


Therefore, WPB authorized the 
rubber footwear industry to aim 
at a fabric shoe manufacturing 
schedule of approximately 
2,000,000 pair of training shoes, 
around 8,000,000 pair of lace-to- 
toe shoes and about 4,000,000 pair 
of gym shoes. This 14,000,000 pair 
production “objective” represents 
50% of the pairage manufactured 
in the pre-war “normal” year of 
1941. And WPB asked that no 
consumer advertising, either by 
manufacturers or retailers, be used 
to stimulate demand. 


In view of the fact that the in- 
dustry, due to man-power short- 
ages and military needs, failed to 
meet by 10° its 1943 manufactur- 
ing schedule for waterproof _rub- 
ber footwear — footwear vital to 





Massachusetts 
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the health of home-front workers 
—the manufacture of rubber foot- 
wear must continue to get first 
onsideration for what obviously 
will be an increased demand in 
1944. 


Man-power shortages and war 
contracts pose the question as to 
whether the industry can make 
the full 14,000,000 pairs of fabric 
op shoes now authorized. In ad- 
ition, many technical problems 
all confront the industry in the 


use of GR-S. To date, no manu- 
facturer has found the way to 
make satisfactory shoes of 100%, 
synthetic . . . crude rubber is really 
needed in the compounding of 
synthetic for shoes. That rubber 
must come from America’s dwin- 


dling stocks of crude. 


PRODUCTION ON DAY-TO- 
DAY BASIS 


In any event, the manufacture 
of fabric top shoes, like the output 
of rubber footwear for civilian 
uses, will be on a day-to-day basis. 
Unlike peace time production, 
there will be no heavy advance 


“making” of tennis shoes the first 
six months of the year. Dealers 
will be:advised by letter as stocks 
become available. 


x WwW W 


It should be apparent that indi- 
vidual manufacturers in the in- 
dustry will vary in the rate of pro- 
duction of fabric—top footwear. 
The availability of help, the status 
of current war contracts and the 
demands for waterproof footwear 
— these factors will govern the 
individual production schedules 
for canvas footwear. 


Obviously, Converse intends to 
do everything within its power to 
make its full quota of fabric foot- 
wear. When and how much it is 
difficult to tell at this time. It 
has presented this comprehensive 
statement of the situation in order 
that Converse dealers and other 
retailers may be fully informed 
of all the facts as they stand at 
this writing. 

A final word: Every Converse 
dealer and distributor is urged, in 
all fairness, to control his own 
distribution of the fabric-top foot- 
wear he receives, not on the basis 
of “First come, first served,” but 
on the realistic basis of the actual 
needs of his customers. 


x *k* * 


Chicago: 212 West Monroe Street * New York: 200 Church Street 


‘omory 15, 1944 
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T HE New England Shoe and Leather Association, which 
has canceled the last two of its annual Boston Shoe 
Fairs as an aid-the-war measure, is now planning to 
revive it in a new form this coming Spring. Announce- 
ment is made that the association members will join 
with New York and St. Louis groups in holding a Fall 
showing in New York City during the week of April 17. 
The New England exhibitors, according to Maxwell 
Field, Association secretary and manager of this show, 
will display their lines at the Hotel McAlpin. 

“The officers and members of our association,” said 
Mr. Field in making the announcement, “are breaking 
tradition in conducting an official showing outside of New 
England, but their decision to do so is based solely on 
a patriotic desire to avoid needless transportation and 
hotel congestion—and extra expense to manufacturers 
and buyers—during this war period by combining 
the Boston Shoe Fair with the several Fall showings 
which the Shoe Manufacturers Board of Trade of New 
York and the St. Louis Shoe Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion are planning to hold in New York during this 
same week. This combined triple showing in New York 
will have the effect of officially opening the Fall season 
of the billion-dollar shoe industry in a single market 
at the same time, thereby eliminating the need for mul- 
tiple shows in different sections of the industry on suc- 
cessive weeks. This action will accrue to the direct 
benefit of our industry, and it will, as well, meet the 
official requests of government agencies that all but 
essential and necessary trade meetings and War Con- 
ferences be canceled.” 

In a review of the industry for the year just ended, 
Mr. Field points out that “New England maintained its 
leadership in the industry by producing during 1943 
over 35 per cent of all civilian and 40 per cent of all 
military shoes produced in this country. Total estimated 
output of 155,000,000 pairs in this part of the country 
provided employment for 68,000 shoe workers in 350 
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plants, thus making the shoe industry the third largest 
in New England. Massachusetts followed New York 
during 1943 in the production of footwear. We esti- 
mate that 1943 output in Massachusetts will total 84,- 
000,000 pairs, which is a higher figure than normal 
production in the pre-war period.” 

New England shoe factory operations during the year 
at no time, however, have hit the peak registered during 
the latter part of 1942, when operations for a time, at 
least, were 50 per cent higher than the 1935-1939 aver- 
age. Twice this year they have risen markedly but to a 
peak only 25 per cent higher than the average used for 
comparative purposes; while in November of 1943, 
according to the Associated Industries of Massachusetts, 
orders booked for both shoes and leather in this state 
were 7 per cent below the October level and 35 per cent 
below the level established in November, 1942. 

On the labor front, the National Labor Relations 
Board has been asked to rule as to whether or not an 
election is justified in order to determine which of two 
unions shall be accepted as bargaining agent in dealing 
with manufacturers who are members of the Shoe 
Manufacturers Board of Trade of Haverhill, Mass. Both 
the United Shoe Workers of America (CIO) and the 
Boot and Shoe Workers Unign (AFL) have members 
employed in plants in that city. No threat to produc- 
tion is involved, it is understoood; and manufacturers, 
as a matter of fact, have extended for one month a con- 
tract with the CIO union, pending the result of the 
Washington decision. 


Wear Goer 


MANUFACTURERS in the New York area are con- 
centrating much of their energy on an attempt to deliver 
Spring shoes as early as existing manufacturing con- 
ditions will permit. The manpower shortage has been 
aggravated by the prevailing epidemic of influenza and 

[TURN TO PAGE 64, PLEASE] 
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other illnesses, with the result that some factories which 
had been maintaining a nearly normal delivery sched- 
ule are now considerably behind. Shortages of certain 
materials are aggravating the problem of deliveries. 
Most factories are finding it increasingly difficult to get 
lower end materials and patent leather. Calfskin is 
becoming more scarce and sole leather is a problem 
for most factories. Manufacturers who use leather lin- 
ings report them very hard to get. This is true of 
makers of certain kinds of women’s shoes, as well as of 
children’s shoes, where the condition has been very 
tight for some time. 

Orders for February delivery of patent leather shoes 
are reported by one high style factory; some customers 
wanted them in January. A few orders for gabardine 
shoes are also noted. Due to the shortage of patent 
leather, most factories are having to limit their cus- 
tomers to a quota. White suede is reported as a pop- 
ular leather for white shoes by several factories. The 
styles include dressy sandals and low heel casual types. 
A leading maker of children’s shoes is using crushed 
kidskin, as well as suede, and a little white buck he has 
on hand. 

One style trend noted by several high style houses 
is the growing interest in very low heels on dressy 
shoes. The two heel heights that retailers are empha- 
sizing for promotion are the really high and the very 
low, one New York manufacturer reports. Another 
high style manufacturer notes that there is a growing 
demand for closed toe, open back shoes by a limited 
number of style stores. One manufacturer of low heel 
rationed casuals is taking orders on Army russet as the 
number one color now. 

Slipper manufacturers in this area have some of them 
begun to make play shoes for their Summer business. 
They have stopped all slipper making and will not re- 
sume making them until they have filled their play 
shoe orders. A leading maker of casuals and some 
types of house shoes reports that he is sold up tight 
for January and February and is ready to take orders 
for delivery in March, April, May and June. 


Chicagr 


ALTHOUGH there has been some decrease in the gov- 
ernment demand for tan calfskin for the armed forces, 
there has been no falling off in demand for black calf in 
navy requisitioning. Naval forces still require 800,000 
pairs of black shoes each month and this means about 
21% million feet of leather are taken from the market 
each 30 days. Civilians may interpret this to mean that 
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the government anticipates that the war situation in 
Europe may ease off or even be settled there this year, 
while plans go ahead full-steam for intensive activities 
in the South Pacific where more naval forces are en. 
gaged. 

However this is only guess work. There is a possi- 
bility that the army has accumulated a larger stock on 
hand. Therefore its requirements are less than that of 
the navy. Whatever the explanation, manufacturers 
point out that with this amount of black calfskin with. 
drawn each month from the available supplies, civilian 
needs are bound to be curtailed. And they anticipate 
no easing in the situation. In fact there are those who 
believe that even with the cessation of hostilities, the 
leather situation will remain critical for a long time to 
come. Lend-Lease will unquestionably account for the 
use of much more footwear to be sent to the needy in 
many other lands. 


AS regards stock on hand, inventories taken by re- 
tailers throughout the country the end of September 
showed that there are approximately 20 million fewér 
pairs of leather shoes on hand than there were at the 
time of the last inventory which was in February. Using 
this as a basis for planning, the government will doubt- 
less adjust rationing periods accordingly. No one is 
apparently optimistic enough to believe that rationing 
time will be lessened under present conditions. 

Shortages vary with different manufacturers. Where 
one house reports that it has all the black calf it needs, 
‘another tells of plenty of tan and but little black. In 
men’s footwear, where the overwhelming demand has 
been for tan, retailers say that this is found to cause a 
shortage soon and that within a reasonably short time 
a vogue for black footwear will develop . . . brought 
on by necessity. 

Those houses which are using plastic soles report 
high success with them and predict that they will be 
as much used, perhaps more so, after the war. They 
maintain that properly made plastics are fully as satis- 
factory as sole leather and if available they could 
sell half again as many as they do now. Under present 
manufacturing conditions, mass production is not pos- 
sible and for this reason they are turned out at 4 
higher cost than will be necessary in the post-war 
period. 

Reports on non-rationed shoes vary. Many retailers 
are somewhat wary about buying them in quantity, 
believing they are dangerous in the event that shoe 
rationing should be suddenly discarded—a pretty re 
mote possibility just now. Those retail shops who carry 
them in the $8 to $10 brackets say they sell very satis 
factorily, though it is to be noted that these stores carry 
no large variety or numbers. In the cheaper brackets— 
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$3 and $5—chain stores are doing well with them. 
However, it is noteworthy to find that one of the larg- 
est mail order houses in this area recently reduced an 
enormous quantity of non-rationed shoes which former- 
ly sold at $2.95 to $1.79 in the hope of moving them 
more quickly. 

Manufacturers of children’s shoes here are not as 
yet particularly impressed with the recent government 
directive to ease the shortage of children’s shoes. They 
say that shoes with fabric uppers will never take hold 
with the American public. Mothers want their small 
children in white leather shoes and they will accept no 
substitutes. This, of course, is debatable since there is 
the possibility that once white leathers—whether elk, 
deer or goatskin—are no longer to be had, mothers 
will be obliged to buy what foot covering the market 
offers. In the children’s field the combination of labor 
shortages and low material stocks still constitutes a 
formidable barrier to the free flow of shoe merchandise 


to growing youngsters. 
IlEL 


a 


WHEN people have lots of money to spend: they are 
prepared to buy things, including footwear. Shoe 
manufacturers and retailers‘are acutely aware of this 
fact at a time when uncertainty is the one certain con, 
dition for the immediate future, when wartime handi- 
caps.are expected to be intensified temporarily. 

That is why they look forward to a time which is 
loosely called “post-war” with expectations of pros- 
perity, though interrupted for an interim to be 
determined in length by the extent of shortages which 
now prevail in the whole industry. 

All agree that the fact people have money takes 
care of one important problem of the shoe business for 
the present, and the vast amount of order which must 
accumulate in all lines before filling them can be started 
will insure general prosperity for a long time after the 
lull during the changeover following the ending of the 
war. 

Meanwhile there is a lot of information which shoe 
men would like to have and which they hope will not 
be too long in coming after the military situation clears. 
They want to know the amount of materials that will be 
available for shoe manufacturing; what is going to be 
done toward lifting the ban on styles, and whether 
rationing of shoes will be long continued. 

Business continues to be as good as it can be within 
the limitations of the shortages in materials, merchan- 
dise and help, which are expected to be accentuated for 
a while as the requirements of the war take more and 
more of all during coming months. 
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While shoe manufacturers are not accepting orders 
from new customers for women’s or children’s shocs, 
more shoes for men are available. In fact, traveling 
salesmen are calling on the trade in Rochester and 
vicinity in search of orders for men’s shoes. 

“Perhaps one reason for this may be found in the 
fact that men do not customarily buy as many pairs of 
shoes yearly as women, nor need as many as children,” 
said one shoe manufacturer. “Besides, men’s shoe fac- 
tories have lost less help than children’s factories.” 

It is expected that the length of the war will deter- 
mine in a great measure the amount of materials that 
will be available for shoes for civilians. Manufacturers 
as well as retailers would be skeptical of any advance 
“inside” information about how long rationing will last. 
The reason is that they were told before it was started 
that shoes were not-going to be rationed and ther. the 
rationing order came at a time when it was not ex- 
pected. Nevertheless, there are few complaints about 
rationing and the manner of its operation. 

“But with styles it is different,” said a shoe retailer. 
“Some of us, as well as manufacturers, might have some 
heavy losses if the government were suddenly to lift the 
ban on colors and styles. The public would be likely 
to go strongly for the new styles that would be per- 
mitted, leaving those with a lot of wartime styles on 
hand ‘holding the bag’.” 

Although December is generally a dull month in shoe 
stores here, this December was better than usual. Those 
who.had slippers on hand sold them readily; some even 
gave shoes as holiday gifts. 

The , National Clothing Company, which had some 
additional children’s shoes on hand, had a sale of them 
in the final week of December, attracting much interest, 
and a few other shoe stores had Januaty sales of odds 
and ends, giving some semblance of winter happenings 
in peacetime years. 

Shoe stores generally were unable to buy rubber foot- 
wear and few of them had rubbers in stock as the bleak 
month of January entered. Traveling salesmen told 
them that the rubber companies have rubber on hand, 
but that their chief problem is manpower shortages. 

To summarize, uncertainty was the keynote through- 
out the trade in this area as the New Year began. 





Jenkins Joins OCR Shoe Unit 
The OCR Shoe and Leather Branch has recently 


added another consultant to its roster in the person of 
George O. Jenkins, George O. Jenkins Co., Bridge- 
water, Mass. This company manufactures leather board 
and Mr. Jenkins will advise OCR on all problems relat- 
ing to leather board, fibre board, counter board and all 
other types of board in the formation of OCR shoe 
programs. Mr. Jenkins will be in Washington. 
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When a woman 
and her coupon 
are hard to part... 


You meet her every day. The woman 
who clutches her coupon till you’ve 
shown her every shoe in the shop. 
She still wants a pair of shoes that’ll 
last and last! 

But there is a way to convince 
her quickly. Specify ..‘‘Pyraheel” 
whenever you write your order for 
shoes. Then you can tell the hesi- 


tating customer .. . 


“These heels will look new for the 
life of the shoe. They’re covered with 
a plastic — Du Pont ‘Pyraheel’ plas- 
tic heel covering. You know—made 
by the makers of nylon and ‘Lucite’? 


“Yes, they look just like leather! 





* 


i io 


ESISTS FADING 








They won’t scuff. . . or stain . . . or 


fade—as ordinary heels do. 


“You needn’t even polish them, 
Just wipe them with a damp cloth— 
and they look new, Shoes last much 
longer—with ‘Pyraheel’ .” 


fhat’s a story that'll loosen her 
grip on that coupon! Specify Scuff: 
less ‘‘Pyraheel” next time you or- 
der. Available in all colors permitted 
under shoe rationing, it can be iden- 
tified by a clear, rock-like ring when 
tapped with a metal shoe horn. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Plastics Dept., Arlington, NJ. 


if 


“PYRAHEEL” 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. ’ 


plastic heel covering 


BETTER 


Livin@.. =. 


THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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From selection to finishing, skins for crushed kid are handworked by 

skilled men and women. Boardings achieve the beautiful grain which 

characterizes these fine Kidskin finishes of the Allied Kid Company. 

Cordigan Super Crushed Nurocco Maracain 
srry Boston Philadelphia Wilmington New York 
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more than 22 years. 


An e-ror in our advertisement in a recent issue of the 
Boot & Shoe Recorder conveyed the impression that shortly 
after the first of the year our representatives would begin 
showing samples of new sole and heel numbers. The 
statement “after the first of the year” should have been 
“After Victory and when the war is won.” 

Because of enormous quantities of soles and heels being 
manufactured in our plant for both the Army and Navy 
it is imvossible for us to devote any effort whatever to- 
wards those numbers we shall offer the trade in the future. 

When the war is won, Victory assured and it appears 
the United States may again be on an “even keel” we 
shall devote every energy to building one of the finest 
lines of soles and heels in the country—a line which we 
at GRO-CORD can offer to our customers with full and 
comp'ete confidence; and one which our customers will 
put on the shoes they manufacture for the trade with the 
same assurance as to wear and non-slip qualities for 
which Gro-Cord and. Raw-Cord have been famous for 











THE LIMA CORD SOLE & HEEL COMPANY 
OHIO 


LIMA * * 


FOUNDED BY J. £. GROSJEAN IN 1920 





‘Calls Meeting of 
Directors of MASRA 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—President Mur- 
ray S. Rolfe has called a meeting of 
the directors of the Middle-Atlantic 
Shoe Retailers’ Association and the 
members of the show management com- 
mittee, to be held at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel at 4 o’clock on the 
afternoon of January 16, opening day 
of the association’s war conference and 
shoe showing. The show will also be 
held at the Benjamin Franklin. 

A noon-day luncheon will be held 
Monday, January 17, at the Benjamin 
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Franklin, at which William W. Ste- 
phenson, chief of the Shoe Rationing 
Branch of OPA, and Harold Quimby, 
his first assistant, will be speakers. 
President Cwen W. Metzger of the Na- 
tional Shoe Retailers’ Association is 
also expected to be an honored guest 
on this occasion. 

Additional exhibitors at the show 
listed since the last issue of the 
RECORDER are as follows: Majestic Shoe 
Co., Baltimore; Powell & Campbell, 
New York City; Stern Shoe Co., Phila- 
delphia; Tom Warren Shoe Co., Balti- 
more; Advance Slipper Corp., New 
York City; American Equipment Co., 


New York City; Butler Brothers, Ney 
York City; Felten Shoe Corp., Ney 
York City; Samuel Kolker, New You 
City; Edgewood Shoe Factory, Ay 
lanta, Ga. 


Three Shows in New York 
Week of April 17 


New YorK.—Market Week in Ney 
York for the shoe industry has been 
scheduled for the week of April 17, with 
the New England Shoe & Leather As. 
sociation, the St. Louis Shoe Manufae. 
turers’ Association and members of the 
Shoe Manufacturers’ Board of Trade 
ef New York holding shows. 

The New England association will 
hold the Fall showing of its members 
at the Hotel McAlpin, Maxwell Field, 
secretary of the association and man- 
ager of the show, has announced. The 
show, which will be combined with the 
other two held that week in New York, 
will “officially open the Fall season of 
the billion-dollar shoe industry in a 
single market at the same time, there 
by eliminating the need for multiple 
shows in different sections of the indus- 
try on successive weeks,” Mr. Field 
stated. 

The St. Louis Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Association will hold the opening of 
new Fall lines that week, with 40 to 50 
exhibitors showing. The hotel has not 
yet been announced. 


The showing of the members of the 
Shoe Manufacturers’ Board of Trade 
of New York will be held in the show- 
rooms of the members. Thirty-two 
manufacturers of better-grade shoes 
are included in this group. 





Louis P. Weiss 


CoLuMBus, O.—Louis P. Weiss, pur- 
chasing agent for The Walter T. Dick- 
erson Company for the past twenty 
years, passed away recently. Death 
was due to a heart ailment. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Alma 
M. Weiss, two daughters, Mrs. Andrew 
C. Thompson of Elmhurst, IIl., and 
Miss Alma Weiss at home; two sons, 
L. David, with the U. S. Army at 
Hamilton Field, Cal., and John F. at 
home; one grandson and two brothers, 
Carl and Earl of Waverly, O. 

Services were held in the Merrick 
Funeral Home of Columbus. Rev. Ray- 
mond Dronsfield, pastor of the Oakland 
Park Presbyterian Church, of which 
Mr. Weiss was a member, officiated and 
interment was in Union Cemetery. 


Evans Officers Elected 


CAMDEN, N. J.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders of John R. 
Evans & Company, Camden, N. J., new 
officers were elected as follows: C. F. ©. 
Stout, president; F. Sturgis Stout, first 
vice-president; William F. Hickey, sec 
ond vice-president and general manager 
in charge of sales; T. L. Vanderslice, 
secretary-treasurer. 
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How the Black Market 
fan Hurt You 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34] 


Black markets thrive on (1) acute 
shortages of products for which cash 
demand greatly exceeds the legally 
available supply, and (2) products 


subject to a heavy excise tax which | 


leaves a goodly spread between tax 
paid and non-tax paid merchandise 
(such as liquor). Hence, specialized 
black markets periodically disappear 
as fields for plunder. But new ones are 
likely to take their place, especially if 
the underworld fostering black mar- 
kets entrenches itself strongly in the 
seats of government. 

Shortages, rationing, special taxes 
and price controls growing out of war- 
time conditions give tremendous im- 
petus to black markets. The extent to 
which gangsters can entrench them- 
selves depends greatly on how soon the 
war ends and how soon shortages and 
high excise taxes can then be removed. 
Hence, the race against time—and in 
an election year when producers of 
quantity votes, regardless of their ilk, 
are being courted by some political 
aspirants who will sacrifice ethics to 
their ambitions. 


Prohibition was the underworld’s 


grade school. The survivors and their | 


henchmen, now in the black market, 





are going to college—and to town. Let’s | 
stop them by every means business | 


ean devise. 

The business man might well ask 
himself, What Can I Do About It? He 
ean adopt this program: 

1) Personally refusing to buy or sell 
in the black market. 


2) Educating other people and busi- | 


hess concerns to the real dangers of 
black markets, urging them to stay out 
of it. 


8) Helping to form local organiza- | 


tions of volunteers to fight the black 
market. 

4) Notifying the nearest office of the 
OPA about anything apparently con- 
nected with black markets. 

5) Working cooperatively with local 
newspapers and business papers to ex- 
pose black markets. 

The manufacturer, jobber, retailer 
consumer who fails to do this is in 
effect stabbing his soldier son in the 
back. Black marketeers and their cus- 
tomers are building up American gang- 
Sterism while our sons fight to exter- 
Minate international gangsterism. 

If millions of our young men return 


to find we have turned over the coun- | 


ty in large part to invisible govern- | 


Ment, will they curse us for selling out | 


America in their absence, will they 
Want to clean house by creating an en- 


tirely new order, or will they in large | 


Mumbers join the ranks of the gang- 


tiers? The query cannot be laughed | 


of, because millions of these men will | 


lave become hardened to the loss of 
life and limb and expert in the use of 

s. If we sell them out or permit 
them to be sold out, can we blame them 
for following any course they choose? 
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. . . to these letters sent in by Chiropodists, telling that 
Health Spot Shoes play an important role in their practise: 
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More and more doctors are daily wonton 
results to be obtained with Health Spot S 
personal experience, and as this group of satisfied Health Spot 
Shoe wearers continues to grow, so does the percentage of 
patients referred by doctors increase. 


ATTENTION: ORTHOPEDIC SHO 


There never was a better opportunity for good shoe men who 
sense their responsibility to shoe wearers and are anxious to 
do a better job for those who need correct shoes. Today there 
are many desirable openings in retail shoe stores due to men 
leaving tor the service, that are worth investigating. If you 
are interested in making a change where you will have a better 
to do a real service for your customers, we may be 
able to help you. Write for application. 


ILLINOIS 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF CORRECTIVE 


DANVILLE 
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AtHoucH we are making thousands 
of pairs of shoes for Uncle Sam, we are 
maintaining a substantial production of 
Taylor-Made shoes for civilians. Not as 
many as Taylor-Made dealers would like, to 
be sure, but of a quality which will protect 
the friendship, good-will, and confidence of 
the thousands of particular men who have 
consistently relied upon Taylor-Mades for 
extra value and dependability. 


E. E. TAYLOR CORPORATION 
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PROOF THAT CUSTOM 
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Washington 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51] 


lishment of maximum prices under this or any other 
price regulation is not to be confused with WPB’s regu. 
lations regarding shoe production quotas by price 
lines. 


” ca 7 


Shoes Salvaged from War Scrap 


FROM the war’s scrap heap, salvage operations are 
recovering and reconditioning otherwise worthless ma- 
terial, pitifully small in value and volume though it is 
compared with the original huge costs and supplies, 

All sorts of material make up salvaged cargoes that 
are shipped from war theaters back to the United 
States, and included in a shipment recently were 60] 
pairs of field shoes that a single crew of the Navy's 
Materials Recovery Unit gathered in one month. 

Salvage operations in the South Pacific, under the 
Navy’s Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, has resulted 
in 25,403 tons of material being converted to usable 
condition and 24,695 tons shipped back to the United 
Stafes*for reclamation. 

This is part of a program, supervised by the Mate- 
rials Redisposition and Disposal Section, to salvage 
material from war areas. Commander Jack G. Dean, 
Supply Corp, United States Naval Reserve, is in charge. 
Material Recovery Units, operating from 14 overseas 
bases, move into a scene of combat as soon as the 
battle is over. Their No. 1 job is to hunt out every 
piece of salvageable scrap and to do it fast. Some- 
times, the Navy Department pointed out, they are 
caught in counterattacks, and then they fight as hard 


| as they work. 


Retrieved items which no longer fill a military or 


| governmental need are sold to the highest bidder 
| through Materials Redistribution and Disposal offices 
in this country. 


Ceiling Prices on Rubber Heels 
RETAIL ceiling prices of 10c. and 15c. a pair on rub- 
ber heels sold to consumers who desire to attach them 
to shoes in their own homes were established recently 
by OPA in Amendment 2 to Maximum Price Regula- 
tion 477. Heretofore, these heels, which are sold mainly 
by five-and-ten cent stores and hardware stores, were 
subject to GMPR. 

At the same time, OPA established dollars-and-cents 


| ceilings for sales of these heels at wholesaler and manv- 


facturer levels. Wholesale ceilings were set at 60c. to 


| $1.35 a dozen pairs, while manufacturer ceilings were 


established at 45c. to $1.05 a dozen pairs. 
Rubber soles for attachment to shoes by the pur- 
chaser continue under GMPR for the time being. OPA 


| said it hopes to establish specific ceilings for them in 
| the near future. 
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Shoe Factories Reach Compromise with WMC 








CoLumBUS, OHIO— On the basis of 
fur major arguments, the shoe indus- 
ty of Columbus, Ohio, successfully 
sgotiated a compromise agreement 
with the Columbus War Manpower 
Commission, permitting manufacturers 
operate under a minimum 45-hour 
york week instead of 48 hours, as de- 
weed recently by the WMC for all area 
industry. 

Affecting 2257 production workers 
employed by five firms, the compromise 
was the first authorized by the area 
WMC, the body to which employers 
mst appeal if they desire exemption 
fom the 48-hour week order. Pending 
iefore the WMC are exemption appeals 
employers of several other major 
goups of workers. 

In asking the exemption which will 
up again for review by the WMC 
ier April 1, representatives of the 
industry contended that the longer work 
wek would be impractical because: 

l—Workers cannot be shifted from 
me operation to another in a majority 
instances because of bottleneck op- 
mations and because 90 per cent of the 
erations are highly specialized. 

2—Shoe companies are not permitted 
make more shoes than during their 
base period, and it is difficult to main- 
tain the production quota permitted 
betause of restrictions on sole leather 
ad other vital materials and because 
af WPB decree. 

%-Many women workers would be 
forced to take time off for physical and 
sonal reasons if placed on a 48- 
lotr week because 60 per cent of the 
tal shoe industry employment are old- 
women. 

The 48-hour week would mean 
added cost burden to the shoe indus- 

use prices of shoes are frozen 
Sof October 1, 1941, and there is little 
of securing relief from the OPA 
> added increases in production 





Affected also by the WMC order are 
MW) office workers in the industry. They 
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Columbus Manufacturers Agree to 45-Hour W eek Instead of Proposed 
48 Hours Decreed for Area Industry 


will work 44 hours a week instead of 
forty-five. 

The agreement stipulated that the 
individual firm will have the option of 
setting up the 45-hour week on either 
a nine-hour day for five days, or an 
eight-hour day for five days with one 
five-hour day. 

No hiring limitation will be imposed 
on the manufacturers under the agree- 
ment. Only one other major group 
of workers, office workers, have been 
granted formal exemption from the 
longer work week in the area, and em- 
ployers in this classification who have 
more than 21 workers are prohibited 
from exceeding their December 7, 1943, 
employment ceiling without first ob- 
taining WMC approval. 

While the industry as a whole suc- 
ceeded in affecting the compromise, the 
victory was only a partial one because 
four of the firms were operating 40 
hours a week and asked to be left on 
that basis. 

These firms were: G. Edwin Smith 
Shoe Co.; Walter T. Dickerson; The 
Julian & Kokenge Co., and H. C. God- 
man Co. 

The fifth firm, Joyce, Inc., was work- 
ing 45 hours a week. 


Children’s Sandal House 
In New Quarters 


New York.—Skippy Sandal & Slip- 
per Company moved recently to new 
and larger quarters at 207 East 22nd 
Street, here. The firm was formerly 
located at 54 East 9th Street. This 
move will double the floor space avail- 
able to the firm. 

Skippy Sandal & Slipper Co. manu- 
factures fabric and leatherette sandals 
for children. The shoes are unrationed. 
By increasing their facilities, the com- 
pany will be able to increase production 
to,an estimated 1250 to 1500 pairs per 
day. Production before the move av- 
eraged 900 pairs a day. S. Spira is 
sales manager. 





Rohrbaugh Manages 
Shoe Products Sales 


AKRON, OH1I0—L. E. Rohrbaugh has 
been appointed manager of shoe prod- 
ucts sales of The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, it was announced by E. F. Tom- 





L. E. ROHRBAUGH 


linson, general manager of the Indus- 
trial Products Sales Division. He suc- 
ceeds Fred A. Lang, recently named 
division merchandise manager, and will 
have charge of the sale of soles and 
heels as well as other rubber and plas- 
tic products used by the shoe industry. 

Joining B. F. Goodrich as a cost 
clerk in the Akron offices in 1918, Mr. 
Rohrbaugh was transferred to indus- 
trial products sales in 1932 and had 
been a salesman in the Philadelphia 
district since 1934. 





Form New Jobbing Firm 


New Yorx.—A new jobbing firm, to 
be known as Abrams-Broitman Shoe 
Company, was formed recently by 
Abraham Broitman, formerly connected 
with Irvin Rubin, Ben Abrams and Al 
Javeline, -both with Regent Shoe Com- 
pany for many years. The firm is open- 
ing in a location on Reade Street, on 
the site formerly occupied by the Al 
Cantor Shoe Company. Both domestic 
and export trade will be handled. 
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New Year Begins with Business at Peak 








SYUp 15 to 25% 
GUp 8 to 14% 
E)Up O to 7% 
National Average Up 14% 





LaSalle Map of Business Conditions. 






















The map shown above was furnished by the Business Bulletin Division of ka Salle 
Extension University, Chicago, Ill. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—At the start of the 
new year, trade and industrial activity 
was close to 14 per cent above even 
the high rate which prevailed at the 
beginning of 1943, according to a 
monthly survey by Business Bulletin 
Division of La Salle Extension Univer- 
sity, here. The general level of busi- 
ness was two and one-half times higher 
than it was in the prewar years, and 
no significant signs of widespread 
slackening have yet appeared. 

For the fifth consecutive year, the 
volume of production and trade has ex- 
ceeded that of the preceding twelve 
months. This period of expanding busi- 
ness has already extended far longer 
than usual, although it is about the 
same as the five years of rising busi- 
ness activity after the low point in 
1932. Under more nearly normal con- 
ditions, business has generally declined 
after the second year of expansion and 
fallen off for a year or more. 

Normal trends have been greatly 
modified by the enormous Government 
expenditures for war purposes. This 
spending is keeping factory operations 
at a record high rate, which in turn is 
increasing consumer purchasing power. 
As long as the spending continues, na- 
tional income will be high. Neither 
spending nor income, however, is likely 
to rise as rapidly as it has during the 
last five years. The outlook is for sta- 
bility during the first part of the new 
year and perhaps even longer. If 
spending should drop, factory produc- 
tion would also decline, at least tem- 
porarily. 

All parts of the country are sharing 
in the improved conditions and in every 
section both business and agriculture 
are better than they were a year ago. 
In some communities, the trend has 
recently been slowly downward but it 
has not extended far enough to affect 
the general situation to any great ex- 
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tent. Many shifts are constantly tak- 
ing place, of course, but declines in 
some fields are offset by increases in 
others. 

The Map shows that the greatest 
gains during the past year have been 
made outside the major industrial re- 
gions. The two main exceptions are 
the New York and Detroit areas. The 
explanation for the larger increases in 
other parts of the country is that ac- 
tivity reached a high level much more 
quickly in the industrial regions. That 
earlier activity is reflected in the com- 
parison between this year and last. In 
recent months, those sections in which 
activity had previously been lagging 
have forged ahead and are now making 
the best showing. 

Business has been somewhat slow 
throughout the Northeastern states, ex- 
cept in cities along the coast where the 
shipyards have been turning out large 
numbers of vessels and where the ship- 
ments of goods abroad have been un- 
usually heavy. Spending in connection 
with military camps throughout the 
South has helped stimulate trade in 
that part of the country. 

Around the Great Lakes, war produc- 
tion in large numbers of factories is 
responsible for keeping business activ- 
ity high in nearly every community. 
Agriculture conditions are also favor- 
able throughout the Middle West with 
slightly larger increases in the south- 
ern part of the region than in the 
northern part. 

Activity in the mountain states has 
been maintained at high levels by the 
speeding up of mining operations in 
order to furnish the metals that are 
needed to produce military supplies. 
Along the Pacific Coast business is 
good, but the increase over last year 
has not been quite so much as else- 
where, because activity there was very 
high a year ago. 


NESLA to Hold 75th 
Annual Meeting 


Boston, Mass. — The 75th 
versary of the New England Shoe 
Leather Association, oldest associgt 
in the shoe and leather trades, wil] 
held in Boston at the Hotel Statler 
Wednesday evening, January 19th, 

The committee in charge of arrange 
ments for this meeting, under the chai, 
manship of George A. Dempsey, of thy 
Farmington Shoe Mfg. Company, 
Dover, New Hampshire, and immediaty 
past president of the association, js 
planning to mark this important anni. 
versary by bringing to this meetj 
several of the outstanding personalities 
in the country. His Excellency Ley, 
erett Saltonstall, Governor of Massa. 
chusetts, will be one of the principal 
guest speakers. 

The committee in charge of arrange. 
ments, in addition to Mr. Dempsey, con- 
sists of A. S. Burg, A. S. Burg Con. 
pany, Boston; Francis C. Donovan, F. 
C. Donovan, Inc., Boston; James 7 
Gormley, Day-Gormley Leather Con- 
pany, Boston; Philip W. Lown, Lown 
Shoes, Inc., Auburn, Maine; N., P. 
Lyons, Saco-Moc Shoe Corp., Portland, 
Maine; A. A. Rogers, Proctor-Ellison 
Company, Boston; Benjamin Stone, 
Stone-Tarlow Co., Inc., Brockton. 




















Close New York Office 


New York. — Mr. and Mrs. Hans 
Springer have announced that the New 
York office of Cobblers, Inc., will be 
closed temporarily from January 6th 
through March, 1944. 





Geo. E. Keith Company 
Wins Sign Injunction 


ELIZABETH, N. J.—The Chancellor of 
the State of New Jersey has granted 
an injunction to the Geo. E. Keith Com- 
pany, Brockton, Mass., manufacturers 
of Walk-Over Shoes, which commands 
Harry Greenberg to remove all Walk- 
Over signs from the front of his store 
in Elizabeth, New Jersey, and to cease 
using the Walk-Over name in any form. 

Greenberg formerly handled the 
Keith Company products over a term 
of years up to 1939, using the trade 
style “Walk-Over Shop.” The relation- 
ship was terminated for reasons satis- 
factory to plaintiff, and held by the 
Court to be satisfactory, but Greenberg 
persisted in using the signs neverthe- 
less. He has now been directed to re 
move them and has done so already. 


Shoe Man Inducted 


Sparta, Wis.—Orville Felland, who 
with his brother, Ray, has operated the 
Felland Shoe Store, here, for the past 
several years, was inducted into the 
Army recently. The business will be 
conducted by Ray Felland whil Orville 
is serving in the armed forces. 
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WHEN w. P.B. 


recently removed restrictions on syn- 






thetic rubber some people believed 






that shoe goring would be available 






immediately. This is not true, as the 









limited amount of synthetic “rubber 


‘i 






ocas we will 1 receive will prevent 






us from producing substantial quan- 










tities of shoe goring until well into 





“certain: widths and quali- 
ties of SHUGOR ‘available. 
Contact us for latest infor- 
mation on the shoe goring 
situation. 


1944. At present, users of synthetic 







like.ourselves, are placed on a quota 








basis so that all will get a fair share. 





It is not our intent to bother you 







with our troubles, but we ask that : a3 
7 

you bear with us until we can pro- 

duce SHUGOR on a basis where rea- 


sonable deliveries can be made. 












THOMAS TAYLOR & SONS, INC. 


HUDSON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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POST-WAR LASTS 


Post-war FASHIONS in footwear will have a 
new smeshiig-.'.. . new Feet to fit. ... due to 
women’s wartime activities .... and the youthful 
trend. Hence post-war LASTS must possess 
style combined with progressive consideration 
given to fitting qualities. 


Sterling has for the past year been surveying the 
industry and noting new and significant findings 
which are definitely reflected as new features in 


wood. 


Many leading shoe manufacturers have already 


approved and accepted these new developments. 


Sterling urges all shoe manufacturers to 
prepare for post-war NOW 
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Directorial Boots a “Must” 
For C. B. De Mille 





Hollywood, Calif.—Cecil B. De Mille 
won't give up his famous directorial 
boots if he can possibly heip it, despite 
the war and rationing. He recently 
parted with Coupon 18 in order to buy 
another pair. Because he wears out a 
pair a picture, Mr. De Mille had them 
hand-made in London before the war. 
Mr. De Mille explains his preference for 
the boots by saying, “When I'm shooting 
a picture, I'm on my feet constantly from 
12 to 18 hours a day. | found out long 
ago that the support which boots give 
my ankies enables me to stand much 
longer than | can in shoes.” 





Donates $25,000 to Hospital 


St. Louis, Mo.—A gift of $25,000 
has been made to the Jewish Hospital 
of Saint Louis by the Milius Shoe Com- 
pany to honor the memory of, and as a 
tribute to, George W. Milius. An- 
nouncement was made by Henry A. 
Friedman, president of the Jewish 
Hospital, at a recent meeting of the 
hospital board. It was provided that 
the hospital president, with the con- 
currence of its Board of Directors, 
should determine at some later date the 
purpose for which the gift money 
should be used, realizing that after the 
war greatly improved instruments and 


| equipment will be obtainable. 


The Jewish Hospital serves the en- 
tire Saint Louis community and pro- 
vides a free clinic and wards to a large 
group of patients who are not in a po- 
sition to pay for treatment. George 
W. Milius was a member of the Board 


| of Directors from the time of its in- 


ception in 1904 until his death in April 
of 1941, and actively participated in its 
development into one of the country’s 
outstanding hospitals. He was a pi0- 
neer Western shoe manufacturer. In 
1923, rather late in his life, together 
with his son, W. S. Milius, he estab- 
lished the present Milius Shoe Com- 
pany and remained its president for 
many years. 
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Retail Sales, Independent Shoe Stores 
Noveniber, 1943 


Separtuscmt of Commerce, Bureau ‘of thie Census 
Current Statistical Service, 




















Sn Dollar Sales — 
Number " Per Cent Change 
of c — ‘ == 
Firms Nov.,’43 Nov.,'43 
Report- vs. v8. November, 
gates by Regions ing Nov., "42 Oct.,’43 1943 
TOTAL ......s esos 541 +10 —12 $3, 6 
mamegiand ............ 62 + 6 —€ 674 
pS eee s ole 908s Pe ewes 
New Hampshire & Vt... ° = = e002 tees pte 
Wermont ....-..-. eee ” a wees = ae 
Massachusetts ......... 35 +4 -—— 7 161,919 
Rhodes Island .......... ° bes Pe, 0% mw bor eases 
Gonmecticut .........+. 11 —2 — 8 67,965 
Wilde Atlantic .......... 45 +9 —2 548,161 
Wew York .......-.+.- ee sees Sadcct tf tadocds 
New Jersey ........... - Tro eae  <  * 
Pennsylvania .......... 45 +9 12 548,161 
fast North Central ...».. 157 + 7 —16 975,640 
WD nc wc e cece ccccecees 24 SS —14 280,303 
SEE Sec dbscckcases% 28 +9 —16 118,356 
BED cos ccsecccsccccs 31 +9 —20 141,177 
Michigan .......+....05 38 4-3 —l4 226,012 
DEEN. xcenaccesvves 41 +11 —11 209,792 
West North Central ...... 63 +12 —15 288,688 
i, ine decadees aie oe séeaer ~~ eee 
ReUecesVecccsecece 27 +16 —13 124,287 
Ty aepecesevesvece 21 +14 —19 79,096 
Worth Dakota ......... - bedi seee J eee 
South Dakota ......... me ie wees oem 4 
s +12 —15 57,408 
7 + 6 —11 27,797 
15 +13 -—18 165,723 
es - ecoc,. 14° * aneese 
ec ies  — se¢ne. + “tae 
ns fin. sega: - J soe 
ad “ere . 
7 +10 i8 100,637 
> 
6 +20 -18 102,316 
6 ‘55 —-18 102,316 
Mississippi ............. “al : se aake 
West South Central ...... 23 + 8 13 224,557 
+13 -9 178,513 
+11 7 220,763 
+21 —ll 86,703 
+14 — 9 1,025,024 
+7 —9 237,821 
+15 —13 117,124 
+17 — 8 670,079 
+13 —17 53,560 
+18 — 7 168,426 
+22 —10 80,511 
+22 ~—25 31,982 
+19 +1 68,390 
+11 — 8 98,392 





“Insufficient data. 





Order Stresses Inventory Limit 
MERCHANTS must refuse delivery of merchandise 


which would cause inventories to increase above the 
permitted limits of Order L-219, the War Production 
Board announced in Interpretation No. 4 of the order. 

WPB cannot rule on the financial questions involved, 
which must be left, in individual cases, to the courts, 
the interpretation said. The interpretation said, among 
other things: 

“A number of questions have been presented as to 
whether a merchant may cancel orders or return goods 
ilready received where he finds that this is necessary to 
keep his receipts of goods within the limits of L-219. 

“The existence of a commitment to buy goods does 
tot exempt a merchant from the restrictions of the 


order.” 
donuory 15, 1944 














| a are many models of Bass Outdoor Foot- 
wear which are temporarily unavailable, due 


to war production and government restrictigqys, | 


~Byt consumers are being reminded of 
fért, style arid durability by ‘previous experie 
and by the uninterrypted campaign of na 
advertising. We ho 


nal 
that you too, will keep these 
Bass items iri mind} because the time is not far 
distant when they will again be available as top- 
flighig numbers, worthy of your best efforts. 
GH. Bass & Co., Dept BS, Wilton, Maine. 
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CADIE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS. Inc. 


SHOE POLISHING CLOTH 


“THE SHOE POLISH 
1S RIGHT IN THE CLOTH” J 
“Cleans and Polishes in Jiffy Time 


The Polish Will Last As Long As the Cleth. 
Suitable for the BOYS IN THE SERVICE. 





Y Y 
TREATED 


CEILING PRICES 
(also your selling prices) 
for EACH STOCK NUMBER 


For Posting Your: 





. SHOES & ALL LEATHER. 
Will not Scratch or Mar 
the Finest Leather Sucfece. 


‘We. SHVD—Size M17", Retails for 18e 
Me. SH-25—Size 20x17". Retails for 25c. . 
WM. CO-S#—Combination Shee Set. 
Contains twe cloths size 12217" each 
Retails ter 25c. 





















a ’* * * 
MERCHANTS SERVICE DEPT. 
209 S. State Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


(gammed) 








es 





Actual Size after 1” Top 
Folds 
Tep Edge of Carton. 


on your 


CARTONS 


oS @ 


You Thus Maintain a 
Visual and Factual 
Record for Officia} 
Checking Against 
Wholesale Invoices; 
handy for filing with 
your duplicate sales 
slip. 





oe 


50c per Gross 
$2.50 per 1000 
$6.75 per 3000 
$11.25 per 5000 


Check with Order 
Unless C.O.D. Preferred 


over 











Executive Changes 
At Joyce, Inc. 


PASADENA, CALIF. — Joyce vice-presi- 
dents changed places recently, as Ralph 
Walton, formerly head of the Colum- 
bus, Ohio, plant, moved to New York to 
direct the firm’s new purchasing set-up 
and represent the company from a sales 
standpoint in the New York area. 
Frank Baker, former metropolitan rep- 
resentative of Joyce, Inc., is proceeding 
to Columbus, where he will be in full 
charge of factory operations and the 
surrounding sales territory. The 
change will be made on February 1, 
1944, 

“For the past year Mr. Walton has 
devoted a good deal of his time to the 
development of a new buying and pro- 
curement system,” said W. H. Joyce, 
Jr., discussing the plan. “Heretofore 
orders for leathers, textiles and other 
materials were placed in Pasadena, and 
the orders mailed direct to the suppliers 
for fulfillment. The new arrangement 
provides for the setting up of an op- 
eration in New York which will 
actually act as our Eastern purchasing 
office. The material requirement pro- 
gram will be built up by a forecast of 
sales, and the plan on an over-all basis 
will go to Mr. Walton at the New York 
office;. who in turn will work. very 
closely with our resources. In this 
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manner we expect to develop a more 
erderly and controlled method of buy- 
ing, and at the same time be able to 
give our suppliers steady and month- 
by-month commitments which will per- 
mit them to plan more accurately their 
own production schedules.” 

The firm also announced the appoint- 
ment of L. B. Eastman to the position 
of sales manager. In this capacity 
Mr. Eastman assumes over-all au- 
thority with respect to selling, dis- 
tribution, the opening and closing of 
accounts, and quota making. The 
salesmen representing Joyce in the 
eight selling districts in the United 
States will operate under Mr. East- 
man’s direction. 


Edwin Clapp Holds Party 


East WeyYMoUTH, Mass.—The spa- 
cious auditorium of Edwin Clapp & 
Son, Inc., here, was the scene of an en- 
joyable Christmas Party, tendered the 
employees by the firm as a testimonial 
of their splendid cooperation during the 
past year. Horace R. Drinkwater, 
president; Edwin C. Lincoln, vice- 
president, and William A. Hodges, 
treasurer, comprised the Reception 
Committee. Joseph 0. Severance, 
Southern representative, impersonated 
Santa Claus, and distributed gifts. A 
delicious buffet luncheon was served, 





after which community singing was 


enjoyed. 





Ryan Joins General 
Shoe Corp. 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Virgil E. Ryan 
has joined the staff of General Shoe 
Corporation in the capacity of buyer 
for the proposed women’s shoe chain. 
Mr. Ryan was formerly associated with 
the Austin Shoe Stores with headquar- 
ters in Dallas, Texas, and prior to that, 
held buying positions with several other 
Southern stores. Mr. Ryan assumed 
his duties January 3. 





Committee Named 


For Buffale Show 


BurraLo, N. Y.— The Buffalo Shoe 
Show, which opens January 30th at 
Hotel Statler, will be in charge of Louis 


Rubin. He will be assisted by Charles 
Craney, Edward Krug and Robert 
Leighton. At the close of the show 


on Monday evening, January 31st, the 
scene of activities will change and all 
will attend the annual Get-acquainted 
Night dinner and installation of new 
officers of the Greater Buffalo Shoe Re- 
tailers’ Association and Affiliated Shoe 
Trades. Charles W. Reis has heen 
named general chairman. 
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orthwest Travelers 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—At the annual 
n of officers of the Northwestern 
Shoe Travelers’ Association 


recently, Frank Langer was elected 


Langer, right, newly elected presi- 
of the association, and C. W. Shel- 
chairman of the convention commit- 
otter a successful hunting trip in 
South Dakota. 


ident; Ed French was named vice- 
ident, and Henry Thorson, secre- 
treasurer. C. W. Sheldon, W. N. 
rr and J. S. Brisbois were named 
tors. Both officers and directors 
we elected for a term of two years. 
The next convention held by the as- 
tiation is scheduled for May 7th, 8th 
%h at the Dyckman Hotel, Min- 
olis. 


veedie Representative 


lrersON City, Mo.—Joe R. West, 
sentative in the Mid-West and 
est for Tweedie Footwear Corp., 
married recently to Miss Anne R. 
fer of this city. The ceremony took 
te at the Country Club Christian 
meh in Kansas City. After a trip 
Mexico, the couple will live in Bon- 
Texas. 


votleggers”? Stopped 
Detroit 
Demorr, Mico. — Unrationed, im- 


i shoes at two dollars a pair were 
i to fifty Detroiters by the U. S. 
mament. Trick was that Detroit, 
large city on the American 
with Canada, was ideally located 
; eggers” who went across 
ter to Windsor, Ont., to buy shoes 
they ran out of ration stamps. 
ithe way back, they ran afoul of 
fistoms inspectors and, unable to 
% ration stamps, found the shoes 
ed. In some instances, they 
uy went home barefoot, as many 
the smugylers left their old shoes 
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always present. 
VALUE stand out—when customers see 
they are getting more for their money— 
profits follow naturally. At our ELKINS 
tannery (see picture above) we make tons 
of sole leather annually that is a powerful 
factor in getting men’s shoes sold right. 
gives the mileage, comfort, moisture resistance 
men’s shoes need. Ever sell any bottomed 








opportunity to improve profits is 
When QUALITY and 


It 


Better stock a line. Profit more in 


KISTLER SOLE LEATHER 
A Balanced (Bark) Tannage 





es 





LEATHER COMPANY. 


__ WESTERN DEPARTMENT 1012 NORTH THIRD STREET, MILWAUKEE. WISCONSIN 





‘BOSTON-MASS 








over in Windsor in a vain attempt to 
deceive the customs men. 

Shoes were offered to the original 
buyers, without stamps, at two dollars 
a pair six months after confiscation, or 
to the public if the original buyers did 
not want them. 





Number 18 Coupons 
Still Appearing 

SEATTLE, WASH. — Although it has 
been widely believed that the Number 
18 shoe stamp had been used by the 
majority of people, a recent survey 
showed that a large number-~still has 


not used this stamp. It was found that 
almost as many 18’s showed up each 
day as the new airplane stamp. 

Turrell’s upstairs shoe store reported 
that about one out of three was a 
Number 18, while the downstairs store 
averaged half and half. Nordstrom’s 
upstairs shoe store estimated about 25 
per cent 18’s per day; I. Miller’s, 40 
per cent; Chandler’s, 25 to 33 per cent; 
the Junior Boot Shop, 25 per cent. By- 
ron Wise, of the shoe department at 
Best’s, thought they “about broke 
even.” 

Several other stores estimated an av- 
erage between 25-50 per cent per day. 
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KEEP; G27aehee CLEAN 







sediment or stain is softened 
and removed. $s washed 
while spinning ‘gajshe shaft 
throw out the wat®@@ad keep 
it from entering the construc- 
tion at the hub where it could 
cause warping or swelling‘ 
Power brushes should be clean- 
ed atleast twiceaday. 





USE ALL OF THE Brash 


Another way to get maximum 
service from a power brush is to 
move the shoe from side to side, 
utilizing the entire face. Avoid 
continual use of one spot as a 
hollow will be worn and the full 
efficiency of the brush destroy- 
ed. Reversing the brush at inter- 
vals also aids in obtaining longer 
more even wear. Use brushes 
correctly and before discarding 
one, make sure that it has given 
ali possible production. 





EGO 
WHY CONSERVE? Minn ntnnnnn 


Demands on the time, raw 


stocks and energy needed 
to replace wastefully used 
materials, detracts from the 
facilities needed to further 
the War Effort. 







Clean brushes last longeranddo © 
betrer work Mold a wet sponge 
to the face the revolving 
brush until and hardened 


” 


USE Graehesd CORRECTLY 
iS fe | 


Weeks or months of wear THIS 
can be addéd or taken from the 
life of a rer brush depending 
on the teatment it receives. The 


best andmost economical gum- 
ming Staining is accom- 
plished with the tip end of the 
bristle or hair. “Burying” the 
shoe in the brush turns brush 
material at a sharp angle, weak- 
ens it an uses it to wear out 
faster. Too much pressure can 
also mat down the hair or bris- 
tles causing them to cut against 
each other. 


Brushes not in use should be kept in a dry 
box, closet or storeroom with plenty of 
moth repellent. Bristle and hair are both 
favorite foods of the moth. 


HAVE 
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Obituaries 


Frank R. Merritt 


BosTON, Mass, — Frank R. Merritt, 
$94, of Haverhill, Mass., died re- 
Sy after a short illness. He was 
associated with the United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corporation for thirty years. 
for ten years prior to his retirement in 
1942 he was in charge of a department 
in the Boston office, specializing in mat- 
ters pertaining to shoemaking, shoe 
styling and quality technique. In this 
capacity he enjoyed a wide ac- 
jntance among footwear manufac- 

murers, and his advice was constantly 
sought on many technical shoemaking 
problems. 

He was a member of the United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation Quarter Cen- 
tury Club. He is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Susie Merritt; a daughter, Mrs. 
Natalie Wallace, of Bridgewater, Mass., 
and two grandchildren, Robert and 

Wallace. 
neral services were from the First 
Congregational Church of Haverhill. 





J. H. Ferris 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. — J. H. Ferris, 
Pennsylvania representative for Sim- 
plex Shoe Manufacturing Co., died re- 
cently after ten days’ treatment in a 
hospital near his home in Merchant- 
ville, N. J. Mr. Ferris joined the com- 
pany in 1935, covering the entire state 
of Pennsylvania. He succeeded Jack 
Snyder in this territory. 

Funeral services were held from his 
home in Merchantville. 





Milton E. Horner 


Los ANGELES, CALIF. — Milton E. 
(Jack) Horner, 63, died recently from 
pneumonia. He had been in ill health 
for six months previously and ap- 
parently had recovered when stricken. 
A veteran shoe traveler, Jack Horner 
had spent the past 40 years covering 
the West Coast. For the past five 
years he represented Johnson, Stevens 
&Shinkle. Previously he carried the 
Julian & Kokenge and the J. & T. 
Cousins lines at different times. 

His widow, Caroline, and a daughter, 
Virginia, survive. Interment was at 
the Wee Kirk of the Heather, Glendale. 
Pallbearers were Chas. E. Cook, Harry 
4. Evans, Grover C. McAltee, Leo Gau- 
dette, Mort Price and Harold Meyers, 
ate shoe travelers and close personal 

s. 


¢ 

Mrs. Eliza Spohr 

‘rcinnati, O.— Mrs. Eliza Spohr, 
of Walter Spohr, secretary of 

Julian & Kokenge Company, died 

St. Francis Hospital recently, fol- 

a brief illness. She was 73. 

| Active in fraternal organizations, 
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| IS REMEMBERED 


Men who know Edwin Clapp shoes know them 
for their distinctive lines, their built-in wearability, 
comfort and fine appearance that long wear can- 
not diminish. With these men, Edwin Clapp 
shoes become a custom — a buying habit in which 
they pride themselves. 

Yes, — quality is always remembered — the 
quality of Edwin Clapp shoes, and of the stores 


te INCORPORATED 
‘» EAST WEYMOUTH * MASS. 
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she was affiliated with the Order of the 
Eastern Star, the White Shrine, Degree 
of Pocahontas, Shepherds, Patriotic 
Order of America, Daughters of Amer- 
ica, Rebecca Lodge, the Women’s Re- 
lief Corps and the Fraternal Insurance 
Society. 

Funeral services were held at the 
Spaeth Funeral Home, Northside, Cin- 
cinnati. Burial was in Spring Grove 
Cemetery. 


Jane B. Sugarman 


CINCINNATI, O. — Miss Jane B. 
Sugarman, former European buyer 
for Saks and McCreery’s, New York de- 


: Se, 
department stores, died tecently at her 
home here, where she lived since her 
retirement five years ago. 

She leaves a brother, J. L: Sugar- 
man, retired manager of the Liquid 
Carbonic Company, Cincinnati, and two 
sisters. 


Louis E. A. Hirsch 


ANDERSON, IND.—Louis E. A. Hirsch, 
age 67, died recently at St. John’s Hos- 
pital, where he had been a patient for 
ten days. He owned and operated his 
shoe store here for thirty years, retir- 
ing in 1940. He is survived by his 
widow, a daughter and a son. 
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Fort Trading _ 


e@ Shoe rationing has made 
your customers value-con- 
scious both as to new shoes 
and shoe repairs. 1-T-S 
Left and Right Rubber Heels 
though now made of regen- 
erated rubber, still give pro- 
portionately longer level 
wear because of their exclu- 
sive left and right design of 
extra pads at the outer 
edges where most wear 
comes. Use |-T-S design 
and widespread customer ac- 
ceptance to “trade up" in 
your shoe repair department, 
to maintain sales volume and 
profits and to increase cus- 
tomer good will under to- 
day's difficult conditions. 


THE I-T-S COMPANY, ELYRIA, OIHO 
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Y¥_OF HOLMES 


Bellaire has TWO jobs: 


1. Doing our best for the comfort 
of our armed forces by producing 
specialized military footwear. 


2. Trying just as hard to produce 
every possible pair of Bellaires for 
the comfort of active women on 
the home front. 


* 


a ea 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


STICKNEY, WALKER, INC 








Veteran Shoe Man Given Birthday Party 





Indianapolis, Ind.—George J. Marott's 85th birthday dinner party was tendered 
him recently by the department managers of the Marott Shoe Store. First row, left 
to right: L. H. Noble, George J. Marott, Harry G. Summers, John S. Bevard. Stand- 
ing. second row: Virgil H. Gebauer, Neal Noble, Herman Young, John H. Renner and 


Frank North. 


Mr. Marott was presented with an iliuminated world globe. Frank North was 
toastmaster and made the presentation speech. The party was held in the Hunter's 


Lodge, Marott Hotel. 





Store Registered 
As Partnership 


Detroit, MicH. — Annison’s Boot 
Shop, east side store operated by Mr. 
and Mrs. Annis G. Annison, has been 
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formally registered as a partnership. 
The store was originally a corporation 
under Michigan law, which was dis- 
solved some time ago. The business 
was founded about fifteen years ago 
by Annis G. Annison and his brother, 
the late Paul G. Annison. 


Seattle Association 
May Meet Again 


SEATTLE, WASH. — Seattle’s Retail 
Shoe Association, which has not met for 
over a year because of war conditions 
and because also of the seeming re- 
luctance of the men to accept women 
members in the association, may resume 
its meetings shortly, according to “By” 
George of Frederick & Nelson’s shoe 
department. It is hoped that the as- 
sociation will meet at least once in 
every three months. Christmas plans 
for the annual party failed to ma- 
terialize, but the association is concen- 
trating on its “Old Timers’ Party” to 
be held in February. 


Los Angeles Stores Closed 
At Year’s End 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—AI] major re- 
tail shoe stores in downtown Los An- 
geles and in the better suburban cen- 


ters like Westwood Village took a long 


end-of-the-year vacation by closing 
down on Thursday evening, December 
80th, until Monday, January 3rd. The 


movement was started by the downtown 
department stores, with the shoe stores 
quickly falling in line. The great 
strain of the heavy pre-Christmas sell- 


ing was given as the reason for giving 
the stores’ employees this ext a-day 
vacation. 
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Quic Develops 
New Combat Boot 


¥, 
WasuincTon, D. C.— After months 
a testing on maneuvers in the United 
ates and in actual combat in North 
and the Southwest Pacific, the 
rmaster Corps has designed and 

ped a new ten-inch leather com- 

t boot which eventually is expected 
ip replace the shoe-and-legging combi- 
gation, worn by Army ground forces, 
gd the paratrooper boot, worn by 
parachute troops, the War Department 





The new boot is almost identical with 
the Type III service shoe with the ad- 
dition of a wide two-buckle cuff at the 

The leather in the lower part of 
the boot has the flesh side turned out- 
ward, leaving the grain or smooth side 
tward the inside of the foot for 

r comfort. 
@f has the grain side out and is 
backed with heavy canvas. This method 
a@ construction permits the use of 





The leather in the | 


lighter leather in the cuff, from the | 


Wiewpoint of conservation, and also af- 
fords a good holding surface for trou- 
srs when they are tucked in the top 
@ the boots. The lower part of the 
boot is laced in the conventional man- 
ner through eyelets while the cuff is 
fastened around the leg with two large 


The boot has a full synthetic rubber 
sle and heel. It was developed pri- 
marily to eliminate the need for leg- 
gngs which proved to be a source of 
difieulty because lacings wore out, came 
mtied and required expenditure of 
ome time to put on. Tests showed 
that the new boot is cooler than the 
the and legging combination in warm 
dimates and will not snag as easily as 


kggings. 


Army Using Aluminum 
For Eyelets 


Boston, Mass. — Substitution of 
duminum for steel in the eyelets of all 
types of Army footwear delivered on 
ad after March 1, 1944, will be re- 
mired, according to an announcement 
ent to the boot and shoe contractors 
last week by the Boston Quartermaster 


Effective on the same date the ma- 
tetial requirement for sole reinforcing 
tails is changed from steel to brass on 
dl U. S. Army footwear where ap- 
Dlieable. 


irmy Buys Combat Boots 


Boston, Mass. — Contracts covering 
te manufacture of 100,000 pairs of 
combat service boots have been awarded 
tithe Boston Quartermaster Depot, it 
Wa announced recently. 
eaward are Field & Flint Co., 22,000 
Dairs ; George E. Keith Co., 22,000; 

Shoe Co., 11,000; M. A. Pack- 
ad Co.. 16,000; J. M. Connell Shoe Co., 
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Since 1864, generations of buyers for the 
best men’s shops in America have come to 
depend on Heywood for excellence in shoe 
construction. 

That is something which we have treas- 
ured for eighty years. 

Equally gratifying to us is the appreci- 
ation you must have for the Heywood shoe, 
for it is your patronage of these fine shops 
which has enabled us to maintain our cus- 
tom-like attention to fine detail through 


KAW OOD 






these many years. 


The Heywood name on the sole is our 
way of saying we’re proud of this shoe — 


we trust that you are, too. 


THE HEYWOOD SHOE 





onacle ty the Rouseof Heywood en Woveester, e Mass. sence 4864 
Makers of the famous Mairix Shoes for Men 


12,000; Edwin Clapp & Son, 8,000; and 
G. H. Bass & Co., 9,000. 

A large number of contracts, also, 
have been awarded for the manufacture 
of small quantities of different types 
of service and military shoes, as well 
as for large quantities of repair ma- 
terial, among which are included 10,- 
530,000 pairs of russett colored sheep- 
skin hee] pads; 145,000 pounds of sole 
ieather; 44,500,000 hob nails; and 16,- 
324,662 pairs of rubber composition 
taps. 


Feature Gabardine Pumps 


SAN JOSE, CALIF. — Herold’s, one of 
the leading shoe retail establishments 
in this city, is devotjng considerable 
publicity and display to black gabardine 
pumps at $7.50 a pair. These have 
high heels and open toes, including flex- 
ible plastic sole. 

These non-rationed dressy pumps 
are meeting with wide popularity with 
San Jose women, resulting in brisk 
sales, it is reported. 


| 





Sharing in | 
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WILLIAM ISELIN & Co.. INC. 


FOUNDED 1808 


real source of profits. 


Inquiries invited 


357 Fourth Avenue 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 


Our factoring service maker it possible 
for the shoe executive to devote full time 
to production and selling activities—the 


Branch Offices 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
MT LEE 


, ve 


tor Manufacturers 
and Selling Agents 
o! Shoes, Leather 
and Allied Products. 


NEW YORK 


LOS ANGELES. CALIF. 
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Opens Shoe Store 


DetTroiT, MicH. — Gabriel’s Shoes, 
one of the few new stores to be estab- 
lished in this territory since the start 
of shoe rationing, is being opened by 
Gabriel Meretsky at 10222 Joseph Cam- 
pau Avenue, Hamtramck, Mich. Store 
will feature ladies’ novelty shoes, as 
well as handbags and hosiery, and will 
also carry children’s shoes. Men’s 
shoes will be added later. 

Mr. Meretsky was formerly with the 
Majestic Boot Shop and David’s Shoes, 
downtewn Detroit stores, a number of 
years ago. For the past six years, he 
has been Eastern district manager for 
the Entroth Shoe Company, Toledo, 
with headquarters at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and New Haven, Conn. 





New Manager for 
Evans & Schwartz 


CoLuMBus, O.— T. Stanley Johnson, 
former buyer and manager of the 
Budget Shoe Shop at T. A. Chapman 
Co., Milwaukee, recently was appointed 
manager and buyer for the Evans & 
Schwartz Shoe Store, one of the oldest 
family shoe stores here. 

In his new post, Mr. Johnson will 
direct the affairs of an outstanding 
orthopedic shoe store. The store has 
been maintained in the same location 
for 54 years, specializing in providing 
shoes for problem feet. 
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Allen with M. J. Saks 


Cuicaco, ILt.—U. K. (Red) Allen, 
formerly associated with Groves Shoe 
Co., here, is now representing M. J. 





U. K. ALLEN 


Saks Shoe Corp., of New York City, 
with their line of better grade women’s 
footwear. Mr. Allen will cover the ter- 
ritory of Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Indiana and Illinois, maintaining an 


office at 507 Security Bldg., Chicago. 
He succeeds Morris Walke. 


Give Dinner to 
Retiring President 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The executives of the 
six Wieboldt stores of Chicago gave a 
farewell dinner recently to Elmer F. 
Wieboldt, retiring president of the 
stores and son of the founder. There 
were 250 present, comprising buyers, 
managers and merchandise men of the 
organization. The affair was held in 
the Red Lacquer Room of the Palmer 
House, with Samuel Hypes, new presi- 
dent and general manager of Wie 
boldt’s, presiding. In addition to hon- 
ering Elmer Wieboldt, homage was also 
tendered his father, William A. Wie 
boldt, founder of the business, who was 
active up to a few years ago and who 
was present at this dinner. 

Elmer Wieboldt is retiring from ac 
tive business life and will move to his 
orchid farm in West Virginia. He 
was similarly honored by a dinner 
given at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
by all the merchandise managers of his 
stores a week earlier. On this occa 
sion he was presented with a barometer. 

Ben Lubin, divisional manager of all 
the shoe departments in the organiza 
tion, made all arrangements for both 
events. 
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Designers and manufacturers of 
quality lasts for 34 years. Use 
Vulcan “Controlled Measure- 
ment" lasts for better fit and 
better style in all sizes and 
widths. 











General Offices: PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 

LAST PLANTS HEEL PLANTS 
Portsmouth, Ohio Brockton, Mass. Portsmouth, Ohio Effingham, Ill. 
Johnson City, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. Johnson City, N. Y. Rochester, N. Y. 







LUMBER MILLS: Antigo, Wis.; Donken, Mich. 














Sponsor War Bond Drive Timely Ad of Men’s Takes Over Daughter’s Store 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — A nationwide Dress Shoes Detroit, »MicH. — Joseph D. Kraft 
mr bond drive, “Tribute to the Un- has taken over the De Luxe Boot Shop 







































onquerables,” honoring the submerged — at 9246 Kercheval Avenue, formerly 

woples of the ten occupied countries operated by his daughter, Miss Lucille 

d Europe, was held in 280 American C77 E. Kraft, who has left to go into war 

sited the dties the week of January 10-15. The AT ROCKEFELLER CENTER work for the duration. Mr. Kraft has 
Siturday Evening Post co-sponsored NEW YORK been associated with the business for 

oe F ie drive with a leading department several years, and founded the Kraft 
oe tore in each of the 280 cities. Boot Shop on Harper Avenue in 1929, 
after being connected with various 


rr. Therefy Serving as a Prelude to the Fourth 
y buyers, War Loan, “Tribute to the Uncon- 
en of the @erables” is based on Joseph Aus- 
s held inf Mtder’s poems, “Open Letters to the 
e Palmer @ URconquerables,” which recently ap- 
ew presi-™ Mared in the Post and which since 
of Wie-™ *ave been published in book form. 


east side stores here. He subsequently 
sold the business to Miss Kraft, who 
moved and established the De Luxe 
store. 

The store is a typical neighborhoo: 
store with family trade, specializing in 
children’s shoes and staple styles for 








n to hon-@ Colorful ceremonies and programs ‘ ’ 
was also § Were scheduled for the week in many PATENT LEATHER a agg ee 
A. Wie-@ @partment stores. Local nationality SHOES for MEN . 
who was groups, patriotic organizations, and (New Unrationed) 
and who or a — war = THE SHOE SKETCHED Is 12% Little Excitement Over 
mps were solid in the names 0 OTHER PATENTS 823 TO 24% . 

from ac- @h of the ten nations. Elaborate inineichieeicisiesicin cutee Evening Shoe Release 
ve to his | ¥indow displays and interior exhibits, ve amemble wich a complete election of fine pate: 08: CINCINNATI,’ 0.— Release from ra- 
nia. He MOduced in collaboration with the aaa tioning of women’s evening shoes and 

dinner § Pest, were dedicated to the occupied tainable. The Men's Shoe Shop s on our rain floor. men’s patent leather shoes, pursuant to 





h Hotel tuntries at unveiling ceremonies. OPA announcement in Washington, 
rs of his One of the features of the tribute caused little flurry in retail circles here. 


is occa- § Wis the gift of free color reproductions N York Soks Fitth A P “What the customers want is usable, 
rometer. § af five of Mr. Auslander’s poems to TT = venue fea wearable footgear,” one downtown re- 

1 8 ech bent tured this ad immediately after the re- : . , : 
or of al person buying a war bond. The lease of men's patent leather shoes from tailer said. Some impetus to women’s 
Poems appeared in the Post and gtioning. The ad was particularly time- purchase of evening shoes with excess 












rganiza- 

or both § M@ dedicated to the Greeks, Czecho- fy, since it appeared during the holiday cash was believed likely as a result of 
Slovaks, Dutch, Poles, and Norwegians. seasen. the OPA ruling. 
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MEN'S OPERA SLIPPERS 


OF Fe OE EP Oe re 


UNRATIONED 
$2.00  ¢ Fasnic uprers 
@ LEATHER LINING 
@ LEATHER SOLES 
© COMPO CONSTRUC- 
TION 







Sizes @ RUBBER HEELS 


™%-11 
SOLD IN STRAIGHT 36 PR. CASES ONLY 


ARNOFF SHOE CO.,INC., 101 Duane S$t.,N.Y.C 
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CHILDREN'S SHOES 
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Health Shoe 
For Children 


. 





construction, soft and 
smooth inside, scientif- 
igned ; 


all 
leather. 
Geatskin 


SUPERIOR SHOE CO., Mfrs. 
508 S. Peoria St. Chicago 


Oar Distributors 
American Shee Ce., 8. Freiburger & Bro. Ce.. 
251 W. Jeffersen &t., 119-121 E. Columbia St.. 
Detroit ert Wayne, Indians 
Jayson Shee Co. . . . Los Angeles, Cal. 
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VALIER 
T CREME 





PRESERVES 
OILS 
BRILLIANT SHINE 


Favored by the Armed Forces 
Sold by the Shoe Trade 


CAVALIER COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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The C. A. Heanes | 


White" 


| protective footwear for our 


Footwear Plant Receives Army-Navy “E” 








Principals at the awarding of the Army-Navy "E" to Naugatuck Footwear Plant of 


United States Rubber Co. 


Left to right: Lieutenant Colonel Edward G. Tremaine, 


Jr., who presented the award; Genevieve Pajeski, representing the plant's em- 
ployees; Harry L. Carter, factory manager; Lieutenant Commander Raymond T. 
Fish, U.S.N.R., who read the citation. 


NAUGATUCK, CONN.—More than 5,000 
people witnessed the recent ceremony 
of awarding the Army-Navy “E” to the 
Naugatuck Footwear Plant of the Unit- 
ed States Rubber Company. Top-rank- 
ing officials of the company attended 
the ceremony. Herbert E. Smith, the 


| president, praised the workers for their 


fighting spirit and said, in part: “More 
invasions, more fighting are ahead. 
They will call for more production from 
us at home. They will call for more 
fighting 
men; yes, and for more footwear to 
keep us at home physically fit.” 

The pennant was presented to the 
plant by Lieutenant Colonel Edward G. 
Tremaine, Jr., chief of the Purchasing 
and Control branch of the Procurement 
Division, Boston Quartermaster Corps, 
upon behalf of Under Secretary of War 
Robert P. Patterson. Harry L. Carter, 
Naugatuck plant manager with over 
50 years of service in the plant, accept- 
ed the Army-Navy “E” banner. Lieu- 
tenant Commander Raymond T. Fish, 
U.S.N.R., represented James B. For- 
restal, Under Secretary of the Navy. 
Sergeant Alexander J. Kolonich, who 


Report Big Slipper Sales 


SEATTLE, WASH. — Jerauld’s, Fifth 


| and Pine Street, which caters to small 


sizes in shoes, estimated that it sold 
132 pairs of bedroom slippers in three 
days and that the number probably 
would have been greatly increased if 
more slippers could have been obtained. 

The store reports also that shoe 


| buckles of all types are well-favored 
| since many pumps do not have trim- 


landed in Africa with the first wave of 
American troops, fought through the 
entire African campaign and partici- 
pated in the invasion of Sicily, where 
he was wounded, pinned the emblems 
on representatives of the workers. Then 
every employee put on his or her own 
“E” pin. George T. Froelich, president 
of Local No. 45, U.R.W.A., C.I1.0., ae- 
cepted the pins for the workers. Robert 
E. Lowell, industrial relations manager 
at the plant, was the master of cere- 
monies. 

Officials of the company and Army 
and Navy officers also inspected the 
plant, where the famous jungle boot 
and the equally well-known seaboot 
were developed. In peacetime this is 
the plant where Keds, Kedsman and 
Kedettes sport shoes are made. The 
war products now being manufactured 
at the Naugatuck footwear plant in- 
clude, in addition to many kinds of spe- 
cialized footwear, boats, pontoons, life- 
saving suits and fuel cells. Over 600 
men and women from this plant are in 
the armed forces. This is the fifth unit 
of the United States Rubber Company 
to be awarded the Army-Navy “E.” 


ming, and that an average of six pair 
of buckles are sold a day. 





Renner New Assistant Manager 

SEATTLE, WASH.—Max Renner is the 
new assistant manager of Nordstrom's 
downstairs shoe store, Fifth and Pike, 
succeeding Roy Larsen, who has left to 
do other work. Mr. Renner has been 
with Nordstrom’s for a number of 
years as salesman for both the up- 
stairs and downstairs stores. 
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DESPITE PRIORITIES, MANPOWER 
AND MATERIAL SHORTAGES, 
WE ARE ABLE TO OFFER 


ACOMPLETE LINE OF UNUSUAL 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES AND 
SOUVENIRS FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS. 


PROMPT DELIVERY ASSURED 


42 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 


THE INDUSTRIES Jc. 


39-45 WEST 10th STREET NEW YORK CITY 





Shoe Store Sales Up in °43 


Des Mornes, Ilowa.—Although there 
were 53 more retail shoe stores in Iowa 
during the period April 1 to June 30, 
1942, than during the same period in 
1943 as reported by the retail sales tax 
division of the Iowa State Tax Commis- 
sion, the 420 stores listed as paying 
the sales tax in April 1-June 30, 1943, 
paid the two per cent sales tax of $82,- 
173.55 on a $4,108,677.50 business, 
$817,643 more than during the same 
period, April 1 to June 30, 1942, when 
473 stores paid $65,820.69 sales tax on 
a $3,291,034.50 business. 

For the year, April 1, 1942, to March 
$1, 1943, the two per cent tax collected 
totaled $247,774.32 on a $12,388,716 
total business for the period. 

Divided into quarters, the period, 
April 1-June 30, 1942, 473 stores paid 
$65,820.69 two per cent sales tax; July 
1September 30, 447 stores gave a re- 
turn of $61,217.00 tax; October 1-De- 
cember 31, 1942, 446 stores a tax return 
of $70,280.47; and January 1-March 31, 
1943, 450 stores made a tax return of 
$50,456.16. 


Purchases Shoe Shop 


Grunpy, Va. — J. W. Rasnick has 
purchased the Vansant Shoe Shop, for- 
Merly owned and operated by W. M. 
Anderson, at Vansant, Va. 


January 15, 1944 


Shoes Contributed 
To Relief Drive 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — Approximately 
30,000 pairs of shoes were contributed 


| by wholesale and retail shoe merchants 


| vember Ist, 


in Philadelphia during November and 
December to the Russian War Relief. 
Consisting mostly of idle stocks of ob- 
solete styles and some rejects, the do- 
nations were made possible through 
the cooperation of the local OPA of- 
fice, who gave releases for ration 
point credits covering the donations. 
When the campaign for aiding dis- 
tressed Russian citizens began on No- 
the shoe merchants re- 


| sponded enthusiastically with their do- 


| nations of shoes. 


They arranged a re- 


| ceiving station and volunteer workers 


were supplied to tie the shoes into com- 
pact parcels in order to conserve ship- 





| 
| 


ping space on the ships used for trans- | 


portation abroad. After the campaign 
closed officially at the end of one week 
the shoes continued to pour in and the 
receiving station was transferred to 
larger quarters, where the work was 
carried on. 

The committee for promoting the do- 


| nations is under the direction of Mor- 


ris Freedman, Freedman Shoe Com- 


| pany, and D. J. Hunn, Hunn Shoe Com- 


pany. Both men act as cooperating 
chairmen. Tatiana Shvetzoff, executive 
secretary of Russian War Relief, Inc., 
praised the efforts of the shoe mer- 
chants and stated that their work was 
outstanding in making the campaign a 
huge sficcess, and that their donations 
were among the greatest contributions 
made to it. 


Give Bonus to Employes 
In Service 


CHIcAGo, ILL. — The Superior Shoe 
Co., here, sent Christmas bonuses to 
all their employes in the armed forces. 
These vary in rank from colonel to 
private, but regardless of rank each 
man got the same sized bonus, together 
with a personal letter from the man- 
agement. 


To Reopen Monday Evenings 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Seattle shoe stores, 
which have been closed for several Mon- 
day evenings because of labor difficul- 
ties, have reopened again evenings for 
the convenience of shoppers unable to 
do their buying during other hours. 

While opening hours vary, the store 
will close at 9:00 P. M. Monday even- 
ings and 6:00 P. M. Tuesdays through 
Saturdays. The shoe department of 
Rhodes store, which remains closed on 
Mondays, remains open on Tuesdays 
until 9:00 P. M. 

In addition to the shoe stores, men’s 
apparel and furniture stores also were 
affected by the labor difficulties. 














JAMES H. SEWELL 


President & General Mgr. 
Burns Cuboid Company 
P. O. Box 1748, Santa Ana, Calif. 


Thanks to you 
SHOE MEN 
1943 Was a 
CUBOID Year 


1. We added more of those 
fine major departments than we 
have added in any other year. 
Such stores as: Bamberger's, 
Newark; Younker's, Des Moines; 
Mandel Bros., Chicago; Lane 
Bryant, Chicago and Philadel- 
phia; Lasalle & Koch's, Toledo; 
and in our own California, The 
J. W. Robinson Co., Los An- 
geles. 


2. We added scores of smaller 
outright purchase accounts and 
they, too, set a record for sales 
volume and profits, for them- 
selves and for us. 


3. Most interesting, however, 
was the substantial sales in- 
crease among those older de- 
artments that have for years 
oo promoting CUBOIDS. 


We Expect Much 
of 1944 


We met additional hundreds of mer- 
chants at the Chicago Fair, and they 
too are now CUBOID conscious. We 
must apologize to some of them, for 
we can only add new accounts in the 
order they signed the CONTRACTS, 
and we can open accounts only as 
fast as we can train GOOD OPERA- 
TORS. We know you appreciate the 
importance of this, and will be pa- 
tient. 
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Displays- FREE Catalog 


Edutu Freed 1233 SIXTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK, I97. N.Y 


INNERSOLES 
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POROUS: FLEXIBLE: DURABLE 


Newuflee Fi asktit 
INNERSOLES - COUNTERS - WELTING 


EDGAR R TANNIN RAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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MEN'S SIZES 612-12 


$1.50 


18 Stytes 
In STOCK 
Send tor NEW 
Style 26147 Catalog 








Chicago, lil.—Salesmen and sales executives at Scholl Mfg. Co.'s 39th annual 


educational conference at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 


Standing in the back row 


are company executives and officials; left to right: L. F. Baker, M. W. Wolf, G. W. 
Jammer, J. G. Kolnberger, W. R. Harper, G. C. Skinner, J. A. Shay, E. J. Hartung, 
general sales manager and conference chairman; V. F. Kelley, F. A. Schanno, J. A, 
Wagner, E. C. Wellenkamp, Charlies P. Hanser, advertising counsel of Donahue & 
Coe, New York; David H. Grigsby and G. P. Vieriech. 





Shortage of Shoes 
For Institutions 


RICHMOND, Va.—An effort to alle- 
viate a serious shortage of textiles and 
clothing needed by State institutions 


will be made by A. B. Gathright, State , 


director of purchasing and printing, in 


conferences with Federal officials at 


Washington, it has been learned here. 

He plans to list for Federal aythori- 
ties articles for which orders have been 
placed by the State, but which have not 
been received. 

“All of the State institutions are at 
rock bottom in such matters as bed 
sheets, pillowcases, shoes and like ar- 
ticles, and are now drawing on their 
reserves,” Mr. Gathright said. 


The State official said it has become | 
“increasingly difficult to purchase tex- | 
Many | 


tiles and clothing of all kinds. 
orders placed for requirements for the 


first and second quarters of this fiscal | 


year (beginning July 1) have not been 
filled yet.” 


He particularly noted that the State 


Penitentiary’s industria! department 


was unable to fill some orders because | 
The | 
prisoners manufacture shoes for them- | 
Pere er mermermsrmarmsomsrmsres | selves and other State institutions, but | 


of a shortage of raw materials. 


the supply of leather at the prison shop 
was said to be nearly exhausted. 


Joins Father in 
Leather Business | 


RocHESTER, N. Y.—Walter P. Titter, 
Jr., recently joined his father, Walter | 


covering New York State. The new 
member of the firm has been associated 
with the sales department of A. P. 
Little & Company, makers of type- 
writer supplies. 





WARDROBE SHOE BAGS 
$2.00 Retailer 
Made in selected durable materials in solid 
and Tu-tone color combinations. |!2 pockets 
—Hold 6 pairs of shoes. 
Special January Offering $12.00 Per Dozen 


SCUFFS AND SANDALS 
##200—Rope Sole Scuffs $1.35 
Khaki and Navy Blue 
Men's—Sizes 6-12 
##205—Rope Sole Sandals $1.75 
Khaki and Navy Biue 
Men's—Sizes 6-12 


PURE HORSE HAIR 
SHOE SHINE BRUSHES 


##333—9"" Flat Block $13.50 per dozen 
Black and Grey 

Professional-Rocker Back $16.50 per dozen 
Black and Grey 


DAUBERS 


Lorge Wood-handle Daubers $4.00 per dozen 
Black and Grey 


SHOE TREES 
#67—Pierce Pack Flat Trees $/.00 per pair 
Men's Only—Sizes Small, Medium and 
Large ; 
Vulcan Liberator Trees $1.15 per pair 
Men's—Sizes Small, Medium and Large 
Women's—Sizes Small, Medium and 
Large 


CAVALIER SERVICE 
SHINE KITS 


Put up in Poplin Bags with Shoe Brush, 
Dauber, Shine Cloth, Cavalier Boot Creme 
and Saddle Soap. $21.40 per dozen sets. 


A. J. BERGREN CO. 


_ Shoe Store Supplies and Specialties 


ARNOFF SHOE CO.,INC., 101 Duane St.,N.Y.C 
P. Titter, Sr., in the leather business | 
at 65 Broad Street. The firm was es- | 
tablished by the latter in 1916 as repre- 
sentatives of some of the leading | 
leather manufacturers of the country | 


MIDWEST DISTRIBUTORS 
FOR 


C) 

CAVALIER SHOE POLISH 

325 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Paper Packs a War Punch 
Don't Waste It! 
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large Attendance at 
Grand Rapids Show 


GRAND RAPIDS, MicH.—Dealers from 
il over Western Michigan came to 
Grand Rapids to attend the Shoe Fair 
tid at the Pantlind Hotel recently. 
the Fair was sponsored by the Michi- 
m Shoe Travelers’ Club. The show 
ms originally intended for Detroit, 
vere these are monthly affairs, but 
eclub is dividing the shows between 
Grand Rapids and Detroit, since this 
shedule increases attendance. 

One of the important factors of the 
Grand Rapids Fair was the OPA office 
med in the Pantlind. Herman 
Schmitt from the local office of OPA 
mi Joseph Burdt from the Regional 
fice were on hand for the purpose of 
tmsulting with those © wished in- 
frmation regarding “Roe rationing. 
ir, Schmitt stated that three questions 
were foremost with shoe merchants 
cming to the office: obsolete shoes and 
viat they consist of, as the public tends 
wconfuse them with frozen stocks; ad- 
dtinal capital, and loose stamps. 

One of the greatest lacks felt was 
te dearth of children’s shoes. 
Throughout the exhibit was noticed the 
tuilarity of shoes in design, but shoes 

ited were better than the average 

might expect and sales were 50 

Mttent above any Shoe Fair held here 
days gone by. 

Deliveries were a big problem. but it 
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WORTH THEIR “WAIT” IN GOLD 


Whrarever else may be said of America, it IS o business country, and 
a “ today in fighting this wor. Like most of the manu 
facturers, we would like to get bock to our peacetime business, the main 
port of which is the production of metal display fixtures. ALL of our metal 
construction today is on vital wor moteriols. After the wor, we will be in 
a better position than ever to furnish you with sales stimulating mete! 
displays which poy for themselves many times over in profits to you. Yes, 
Darling Metal Display Fixtures are truly worth their “wait” in gold. If 
you want to be one of the first to see our postwor catalog, drop us o 
line NOW. We are producing some displays of non-critical materiols, 
which are available today. Write for catalog 170, L. A. Darling Company, 
Bronson, Mich. New York Offices and Display Rooms: 735 Morbridge Bidg. 


DARLING 


METAL DISPLAY FIXTURES 





was reported that in most sections they 
had eased considerably since manufac- 
turers and retailers have come to a bet- 
ter understanding of what to expect in 
the way of shipments. Most manufac- 
turers are now catching up on their 
back orders, and exhibitors were prom- 
ising some let-up to prospective buyers. 

In women’s lines many non-rationed 
numbers, attractive and useful for all 
times, were on exhibit, but the demand 
of the better companies was for ra- 
tioned footwear. The influence of the 
war on future shoe construction was 
another question discussed at the ex- 
hibit. The answer appeared to be syn- 
thetic soles, plastics, baby doll styles, 
etc. <The consensus was that out of 
this tumult will emerge something per- 
manent and useful. Many’plastics and 
other materials have already proved 
themselves. 

Responsible for the success of the 
Grand Rapids Shoe Fair was S. S. 
Weiss, president of the Michigan Shoe 
Travelers Club, Curtis Johns, Groves 
Shoe Co., Chicago, IIl., and’Carl E. Ver- 
burg, Leverenz Shoe Co., Sheboygan, 
Wis., co-chairmen. 





OPA Suspends 84 Stores 


New York. — Harry B. Chambers, 
chief regional hearing commissioner for 
the Office of Price Administration, on 
January 5 signed consent orders sus- 
pending sixty-six retail outlets of Siegel 





& Fried, Inc., doing business as Na- 
tional Shoe Stores, of 111 Eighth Ave- 
nue, and eighteen outlets of Wise Shoe 
Stores, Inc., of 229 Fourth Avenue, for 
three days each, beginning January 10. 

The OPA charged National Shoe 
Stores with filing an incorrect inven- 
tory of rationed shoes and ration cur- 
rency. Wise Shoe Stores, Inc., was 
charged with selling rationed shoes 
without taking coupons and receiving 
rationed shoes without turning over 
coupons to the supplier. Nearly all of 
the suspended stores are located in New 
York and other eastern cities. One 
Wise store is located in Detroit and 
there the suspension begins January 11. 

Proceedings of this nature before 
OPA commissioners are not criminal 
proceedings and the fact that a consent 
order is issued does not necessarily im- 
ply an admission of the charges on the 
part of a firm accused of violation of 
an OPA order. 


To Buy for Shoe Department 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. — Sam Mayer, as- 
sistant manager of the shoe department 
of Ivey’s Department Store, here, for 
the past five years, is now connected 
with Winner’s Department Store of 
Canton, N. C. In his new position, he 
will have charge of buying, sales and 
promotions for the shoe department. 
Mr. Mayer has more than 20 years’ ex- 
perience in the shoe business. 
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nia Acquire Five-Story Building ployee contribution. Announc ment 
the additional coverage was nade by 


CINCINNATI, O. — The Miller Shoe James Viner, president and c: -partne, 


owes 2 


4 

% | Company, in a post-war planning de- The complete plan is underwritte, 
i | velopment, has announced acquisition phy the Metropolitan Life Insuranee 
2 of a five-story building containing 90,- Company on a cooperative basis, where 
‘ | 000 square feet floor space for pros- by the employees contribute fixgy 
{ Fo | pective occupancy, partially at least, amounts and the employer bears th 
4 in 1945. balance of the entire net cost. 

3 Lawrence H. Geiger, secretary of the Under the group plan as now cp. 


company, in disclosing the purchase. stituted, Viner employees receive $599 





— 


said that the building, located at 4015 }ife insurance. Non-occupational dis- 














, ee pent ed ert _— —— — ew ability benefits include payments rang. TA 
f . and has been used continuously for shoe jng from $10.50 to $35 a week, in ¢ 
MEN'S SHOES production operations. As _ existent of sickness or injury; from $3 to ce 
1 era mermermmarmsemmarmmsrmmarrmsrmeermesrme | jeases of the Miller company at its a day when hospitalized; and sums 
present location and of occupants of ranging up to $150 in case of surgical FI 
— the newly-acquired building precludes operations. in 
use of the new property in the imme- Also included in the group- plan are 
diate future, Mr. Geiger describes the visiting nurse care and the distribp. 
purchase as “a post-war planning tion of pamphlets on health conserya- 
project.” tion and disease prevention. Praise 
Maint: 
Shoe Man Leaves for Arm : 7 
| Y _ Cooperate with OPA Ruling | 0m 
RocHESTER, N. H.—Samuel L. Katz, af shoe 
| a member of the Hubbard Shoe Co., CoLuMBUs, O.—Cooperation of shoe standars 
| here, left recently for induction into the dealers and the public to the OPA regu- Bia. py 
Army at Fort Devens, Massachusetts. ation prohibiting acceptance of loose sinded 


The shoe manufacturer was selected Shoe rationing stamps has eliminated J... off, 


as acting corporal of the group which @ll misuse of rationing stamps in the pendent 
departed from Rochester. 40-county OPA district with headquar- “By | 


ters in Columbus, W. M. Charters, OPA 











i ie . “= manship 

; district miscellaneous commodities ra- §. 1 

| Add Surgical Benefits tioning officer, asserted recently. ae 
To Insurance Program The OPA order stipulated that deal- aang 
er ers must display signs informing cus- a and 


' New York, N. Y.—Viner Brothers, tomers that loose stamps cannot be ac- 
WOMEN'S SPORTS manufacturers of shoe tops and mocca- cepted. The dealers not only complied 
| sins, of Bangor, Maine, have added with the regulation, but also conducted 
surgical operation benefits to the other a word-of-mouth educational program, 


P R O M E N A D E | benefits included in their group insur- informing the public of the need for 
ance program, at no increase in em- the regulation. 
PRESENTS 


JOY ¢ SKIPS 


OUR COMPLETE LINE OF 
MISSES’ AND GROWING GiRLS' 
SHOES WILL BE ON DISPLAY AT 


ROOM 844 BENJ. FRANKLIN HOTEL 
PHILA., PA. — JAN. 16, 17, 18 


PROMENADE SHOE CORP. 


118 WEST BROADWAY NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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Refugee Painter Uses Coupon 17 as Motif 


“<a 





ee 


PRON-A-METER 





~~ es 





ESSENTIAL 


to the art of good shoemaking 








Alexandra Pregel, shown above with her painting, Coupon 17, has been a refuget 
more times than she likes to remember. As a girl of 12 she fled from the Ression 
Bolshevik revolution in 1920. In 1939 she fled Paris to escape the German Army # 


S. PIERCE COMPANY, Brockton, Mass 
072 invasion. She was bombed in Tours and again in Bordeaux. Finally she es 
to this country where she has resumed painting in a studio in New York City. 
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We realize the Importance 


of children’s shoes that can only be filled by 
prescription; but we are unable to supply the 
many frantic appeals for TARSO-SUPINATOR 
and CLUB FOOT Shoes. 


all your most necessary requirements. 


MARKELL SHOE COMPANY 


4715 Thirteenth Avenue 


We hope relief mea- 
sures will soon be taken, permitting us to ship 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 






TARSO - PRONATOR 


reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Designed ter 
after treatment 
of CLUB FEET 














S made by 
Co-partner, 
Mi rWwritten 
Insuranee 
SIS, where. 
pute fixed 
Dears the 
| NOW con 
ceive $500 
vats rae | | TARSO - SUPINATOR 
ek, in cage reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
| $3 to % CORRECTING 
and smi PLAT FEET 
ot surgical 
in Children 
p- plan are 
> distribu. 
conserva- 
Praise Manufacturers for 
Maintaining Standards 
tuling CowumBus, O.—The successful effort 
a@f shoe manufacturers to maintain 
n of shoe standards in the face of multiple war- 
IPA regu- B time production problems was com- 
of loose mended as a direct contribution to the 
eliminated war effort by two of the oldest inde- 
ps in the pendent shoe retail firms here. 
headquar- # «By keeping up quality and work- 
vere, OPA manship, the manufacturers are mak- 
odities ra- f ix people happy and satisfied, and they 
tly. are playing an important role in main- 
that deal- taining morale,” asserted S. G. John- 
ming CUs- § on and J. M. Ryan, operators of the 
not be ac- 
complied . 
conducted 
program, 
need for 





BUILD UP 


MORALE 


gun doesn’t need 





norale, but the man 
ehind it does. Send 
m cheerful news 
om home... often. 
“wa af 
HOCK 
a refugee 
ve Russian 
1 Army of Pe 
2 e ol Louté 
fork City. : 
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‘ THE FIGHTING FRONT 








T. D. Reilly Shoe Co. at The Fashion. 

“All manufacturers have striven to 
keep the quality of shoes near the pre- 
war standard and they have -succeeded 
remarkably well. They are to be com- 
plimented,” said Ralph L. Taylor, of 
the R. L. Taylor Co. at Roberts. 

Mr. Johnson and Mr. Ryan have been 
in business at The Fashion since 1917. 
Mr. Taylor has been at Roberts many 
years. The two firms are among the 
largest independent retailers handling 
high-grade women’s and misses’ shoes 
and the stores in which they are lo- 
cated are. among Columbus’ most ex- 
clusive women’s apparel shops. 

Emphasizing that manufacturers 
not only are confronted by many gov- 
ernment restrictions but also with labor 
problems and labor training programs, 
the veteran retailers said the quality of 
merchandise received today is almost 
the same as before the war and that 
the workmanship remains at the cus- 
tomary high standards. 

Manufacturers have cooperated 100 
per cent with retailers, they said. 

“We realize the factories cannot sup- 
ply us with the normal volume of mer- 
chandise because they operate under a 
production quota. But we are happy 
and thankful that they have the re- 
sourcefulness to meet the problems in 
the splendid way that they have been 
meeting them,” they asserted. 





Obsolete Shoes on Sale 


MILWAUKEE, WIs.—;A limited number 
of “obsolete” shoes are being sold to 
consumers ration free here following 
an announcement made by Bruno V. 
Bitker, district office of price adminis- 
tration director. Dealers must get per- 
mission from the district office and 
attach the official nonrationed stickers 
to obsolete shoes before selling them for 
no more than $1 a pair, or 50c for a 
single shoe. Single shoes are used by 
shoe repairmen, who tear them down 
and use the material, and cripples. 

Obsolete shoes were described by Bit- 
ker as heing wearable shoes that have 
deteriorated, including out of style, dis- 
colored merchandise that has been lying 
idle on dealers’ shelves. 


Named Art Editor 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — Kenneth James 
Stuart, free lance illustrator and de- 
signer, has been appointed art editor 
of The Saturday Evening Post, it was 
announced recently. He replaces James 
Yates, who has resigned to become vice- 
president of Lennen and Mitchell, New 
York advertising agency. 

Mr. Stuart is a well-known free lance 
illustrator and designer. He has painted 
several covers for the Post and has 
illustrated various articles, mostly in 
his distinctive “caricatoon” technique. 





WAVERSHOE 


HAS ADDED A 
Permanent New Department 
FOR THE YEAR-ROUND MANUFACTURE 

OF 
CHILDREN’S AND MISSES’ 
SLIPPERS AND SANDALS 


FEATURING: 


ee 
Ati 





“COZEES” 


BOOTEES OF FULL SHEARLING 
LAMBSKINS 
Sizes 5—2 
Packed 72 pair to case 
$4.8 per pair 
In Case Lots Only 


In Stock the Year Round 


WAVERSHOE 
TRIMMING COMPANY 


.CHILDREN’S DIVISION 
92 Bieecker St. New York 12, N. Y. 
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BOWLING SHOES 
$ 25 oe... ae 
and OXFORDS 






up 20 STYLES IN STOCK 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


All reg. combination soles 
Right foot rubber sole 
Left foot leather sole 


FEATURING 
NO-MARK SOLES 


ARNOFF SHOE CO.,INC.,101 Duane St.,N.Y.C 


06 6 EF CT 


SANDALS | 


ll eee | 





NON-RATIONED 


ROPE SOLE SCUFF 


Fast seller for locker 
use in clubs and 
Service Barracks 


WATER REPELLENT 














Full Sizes 
Men's 6-11 39 
Khaki, Navy Blue 
Women's 3-9 per pr. net 
Khaki only F.0.8. Chicago 


For immediate Delivery 


WILLIAM COHAN 


SHOES 
Midwest Distributor 
Knomark and Esquire Shoe Dressings 
19 S. Wells S$t.—Chicago 6, Ill. 














Indiana Sales Volume 
Increased in November 


BLOOMINGTON, IND. — Independent 
shoe stores in Indiana showed a 9 per 
cent increase in their retail sales vol- 
ume during November, 1943, over No- 
vember in 1942, as shown by Indiana 
University’s Indiana Business Review. 
The November, 1943, total was 16 per 
cent below the total for October, 1943, 
as compared to a 2 per cent increase 
in the general retail trade of the state. 
A 13 per cent increase has been real- 
ized in the sales volume for the first 
eleven months of 1943 over a similar 
period of time in 1942. 
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Shoe Stores Play Up Accessory Departments 





The accessory display shown here is featured at Marott Shoe Store, Indianapolis. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Not many years 
ago, few shoe stores carried a com- 
plete line of footwear accessories. The 
stores that carried a small line of shoe 
trees seemed rather reluctant to fea- 
ture them or try to persuade customers 
to buy them. Today in many of the 
larger stores the accessories depart- 
ment is one of the principal sections 
of the establishment. With money 
plentiful, salesmen find little difficulty 
in selling shoe trees, shoe bags, shoe 
laces, brushes and polishes, and many 
other articles, including shoe horns, 
shoe soap, bootjacks, boot hooks, leather 


Holiday Business Showed 
Trading Up Trend 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Holiday business 
in most shoe stores and departments 
ran ahead of last year, with a marked 
degree of trading up. The person who 
usually buys a dollar pair of slippers 
bought them at $1.50, $2.00 or $2.50 a 
pair. Trading up was evident in prac- 
tically all stores on both rationed and 
unrationed items. While shoe sales re- 
mained at a standstill or showed reduc- 
tions, slipper and accessory sales ex- 
ceeded last year’s, with increases rang- 
ing up to 50 per cent. 

One shoe store put in a line of um- 
brellas retailing at $2.95 to $7.50, find- 
ing them a good holiday seller. 





Remodeled Children’s 


Department 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. — The children’s 
shoe department at Gladding’s, Inc., 
has been remodeled and increased to 
about twice its previous size. The 
business has been increasing steadily, 
chalking up a 100 per cent sales in- 
crease during recent months. Miss 
Agnes Hodge is department manager. 


belts, and practically all kinds of 
leather coin purses and bill folds. 

A careful survey disclosed that more 
than eight per cent of the sales volume 
is made up of accessory sales. One of 
the wartime specialties is the shoe kit, 
a complete package for the boy in the 
service. No gentleman has a complete 
wardrobe unless it is equipped with 
shoe trees, a shoe bag, and a complete 
polishing outfit. Many stores are giv- 
ing special attention to displays, some 
advertising, and urging their salesmen 
to push the sale accessories. 


Students Aid in Holiday Rush 


CINCINNATI, OHI0O—Department and 
shoe stores received Christmastide man- 
power assistance as 1600 junior and 
senior high school students were used 
to fill gaps in employment needs. Dr. 
Claude V. Courter, superintendent of 
schools, said that 800 had been assigned 
to the department store front. An- 
other 600 boys were assigned to post 
office work as clerks and carriers, while 
other agencies absorbed 200 more. 

Activity of the pupils was covered 
by a blanket working permit. consent 
of parents being obtained before school 
dismissal was granted. 

Students working in stores engaged 
in full-time work. In some instances 
the pupils reported for one or two 
classes each morning before going to 
work. 


Oliver Perry Greer 


BourRBON, IND.—Oliver Perry Greer, 
age 91 years, owner and operator of 8 
shoe store here for many years, died at 
his home, where he had resided for the 
last 70 years, after an illness of 18 
months. His widow and a daughter 
survive him. 
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Avoid Careless, Wasteful Use of 
Tools, Equipment and Supplies 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Jonuary 15, 1944 
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SALESMEN WANTED SALESMEN WANTED FOR SALE 1326 V 
he 
Ei tial Workers need Statements : need Release 
ssen orkers Release Essential Workers R Statements — AMILY Shoe Store. 1000 chiliren’s p= 
_ men’s, 300 boys’, 250 ladies’. 90% branded TH 
Goodyear welts. Also rubbers, sneakers, house. 
| HIS WILL INTEREST slippers. Good reason for selling. 12 years in 
same location. Long Island, New York. y, 
TRAVELING SHOE SALESMEN Recorder, 100 Bast 420d, Strect, Neo Voie 
ecorder, 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17 
| ie 2 =" 
Covering these territories: — — 
1—West Coast UCCESSFUL popular priced family shoe 
* s ss | store. <A-1 location in Conn. town. Exes 
2—Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri lent oppertunity for a small investenenh. Ct CA 
3 : : s | be bought with or without stock. Reason for 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakotas selling draft imminent. Address 2919, ome 
It may be that you are not getting a sufficient amount of merchandise from your | Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, 
present cmmptayer. if that is the case you will then be interested in taking our New York 17, N. Y. 
ine to supplement yours. | pimuniinamant P 
Ours is a line of Growing Girls’ and Women’s Goodyear Welt Sport and Walking | SED X-Ray machine and bulb. Mach I 
shoes to retail at $4.00 and $5.00. The name is weil known. The house in back Selb tn. geal eunditien.. Saccifes aes ie 
of the name is highly responsible. quick sale $65.00. LeRoy Honeycutt, me. 
We will only consider applications from highly successful men who are traveling shoe dept., Davis, Inc., 200-204 West Fourth 
their territories consistently, with a line that is not conflicting. St., Winston-Salem 1, No. Carolina ——— 
Commissions are payable weekly against shipments. aia SonG SCBA - —_—_— 
Please give details in your first letter which will be kept confidential. 'AMILY SHOE STORE in best County Seat WE I 
ADDRESS 915, CARE BOOT & SHOE RECORDER oS eS Oe Se ee RPL 
100 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. Going business—excellent opportunity for con- su 
tinued business. Reason for selling—poor health. OF 
P ' Add #907, t & Shoe Recorder, 100 
SALESMEN wanted for side line of popular- East 42nd gg Fang York 17, N Y cca C 
priced -Gooigear Welt Workahecs carried = | SIDELINE SALESMAN WTD : me 
stock, for states of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, . : , 
Michigan, Illinois and —- ee. Ad- | " ro ae ane . 
: dress #927, care Boot oe Recorder, 100 | ssent orkers nee elease Statements | Yc 
‘4 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y HELP WANTED | 
: 2 = HOE Salesmen—SIDELINE—To introduce | 
‘4 ALESMAN wanted to handle complete line newly developed adjustable Arch Support to . 
“ Soi house slippers, sandals and play shoes. | Shoe Stores. Now building a permanent and Sueete ean sa jorenallecosemcenst — | 
ny Exclusive territory granted. Liberal commis- nation-wide selling organization of men han- | ‘i . , 
i sion basis. State fully qualifications and refer- dling other lines and calling on the retail sho HOE salesman for high-grade women’s shoe 
i o ences. Address #926, care Boot & Shoe and department store trade. Many territories store in Arizona city. Excellent opportunity 
3 Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, | available. For men selected, this is an unusual | for real salesman. Write giving full ans ~ 
k N. Y. , | Opportunity for a very profitable connection confidence. Address #906, care Boot & Sho= 
x —e , : from the start, with unlimited possibilities for | Recorder. 100 East 42nd Street, New York 
7 ALL territories open. Popular priced line the post-war period. Large commission basis. 7. HR. Y. == 
1S wowing iets’ apertn, senpenens, men’s work | Samples small; fit vest pocket. If interested, | ——— —__—— — 
and dress rubbers. Address , care Bont get in touch with us, and we will explain in cPE =NCE age anted fo gh —— 
4 & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, New | detail. LIGHT STEP APPLIANCE COM. | EXPERIENCED manager wanted ie pone WE 
4 Yo 17, KY te PANY. 817 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo city of 90,000. Must be draft exempt. Posi 
: 1VE Wholesale Ladies Novelty House sellin« ¥ “ S | bcs ood Wi. oe ee = 
) shoes to retail at $3.00 to $5.00, desires | HOES drawn and illustrated on cards, letter fide ey ty $925. care B ot & Sho 
resident salesmen for Chicago, Detroit, Texas head " Scliions y awe B Se, Seems wre SS Se Sa 
i) ~ - ~ : ads, complete folders. Amazingly low | Recorder. 100 East 42nd Street, New York 1’, 
1. and Georgia. State experience and terms. Ad- costs for small quantities! One shoe—or a N. Y 
4 dress #921, carp Boot « Shoe Recorder, 100 line. Solicit mail orders, maintain customer con- ey a = C. 
f} East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. tacts, and build good-will with our advertising ROR D M saa . 120 | 
t x. a - a " 2 x r " > ‘ t Ss oO . 99 Z oa a ; J partment Manager, Southern stor 
' ; » SALESMAN Wanted for fast line of Women’s | service. Post Office Box 199, Marietta, Ohio. oneaumaan necessary. Give former connec 
| _ and Misses’ Wood Sole Play Shoes and Men's tions in replying. Permanent and opportunity 
} Genuine Leather non-rationed backless san- | for advancement. Apply by mail to Schwartz PS 








i. we Co., 75 Reade St.. | MERCHANTS NEEDS | berg’s, Alexandria, Louisiana | 


| 
| SHOE Man Wanted. Must be thoroughly 
| 








HELP WANTED | BRONZED BABY SHOES. BY EXPERTS. experienced in selling, managing, buying, 
mounted on book-ends, ash trays—of wood district manager, personnel training merchan Con 
er plaster. Extra profit. No investment or dising and window display. For applicant wh 














Essential Workers need Release Statements | ration. CEDERLOF ANTIQUE’D BRONZ- | can meet these qualifications, we have an excel- 
REE. rede we ws secede | ING ARTS, 541 North Lawler Avenue, Chi lent position available with good salary and Inte 

| cago, Illinois. | future. Answer in own handwriting, givint 

AMEN: ‘There a De hy | age, full experience, marriage, refc — —~ 
> i > | complete details. If interested give full details ! 
Se ee ai dk at in confidence and a personal interview will be Ww 


tailing experience who are capahle of assuming BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY | arranged. Betty Lee Shoe Stores, 820 Congress 


responsibility and taking complete charge of se 
store operations. Unlimited earnings under Jib- Ave., Austin, Texas a BA 
eral profit-sharing plan. Ability to fit shoes - 








properly and make friends of customers are ADIES SHOES. Live operator can take over WANTED Retail store manager for south 
important qualifications. Here’s chance to cap- well established sho- department in prom west who has had chain shoe store exper! 79.81 
italize on your ability. Persons in war work inent old established ladies’ specialty shop ready ence and can trim windows. Please state full 
or essential activity not considered without for immediate operation. 100% location in particulars as to experience, references and 
statement of availability. Address: HEALTH Centrally located city South Carolina, drawing family and draft status. Address +924, care 
SPOT SHOE SHOPS, INC., Industrial Ave- | about 250,000 peuple. Box 410 Realservice, Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, a 
nue, Danville, Illinois. ' 110 West 34th Street. New York, N. Y. New York 17, N. Y¥ 

—_ 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


The rate for “Position and Lines Wanted” advertisement is 4 cents per word for all undisplayed advertisements. 
Minimum charge, 75 cents. For all other classified advertisements the rate is 7 cents per word. Minimum charge. $1.25. 
When a box number is desired twelve words should be added for the address. in all other cases each word of the 
address should be counted. 

The rate for all dispiay classified advertisements is $5.00 an inch with a maximum of 46 words. 
Classified advertising is payable in advance. 
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Dates to Remember 


Middle Atlantic Shoe Retailers’ 
Association Convention, Benja- 
min Franklin Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. January 16, 17, 18, 1944 


Buffalo Shoe Show, Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, New York. 
January 30, 31, 1944 


Monthly Shoe Showing, Michigan 
Shoe Travelers’ Club, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Detroit, Mich. 
February 7, 8, 1944 


Central Pennsylvania Shoe & 
Leather Association banquet, 
Hotel Abraham Lincoln, Read. 
ing, Pa. April 14, 1944 


Fall Buying Convention, Northwest- 
ern National Shoe Travelers’ 
Association, Dyckman Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
May 7, 8, 9, 1944 





International Earns 
$6,737,648 Net Profit 


St. Lours—Net profit of the Interna- 
tional Shoe Company for the fiscal 
year which ended November 30, 1943, 
amounted to $6,737,648, or $2.01 a share 
on the common stock, according to the 
company’s financial statement which 
was released for publication January 6. 
This compares with $6,994,952 or $2.08 
a share last year. Net sales to custom- 
ers were $142,841,095 compared with 
$144,256,388 last year. Federal income 
and excess profits taxes (after deduct- 
ing post-war refund) were $11,953,086 
in 1948 against. $9,639,207 in 1942. 


“The full effects of wartime conditions 
were felt by the shoe industry in 1943,” 
says the introductory report to stockhold- 
ers by President Byron A. Gray and Chair- 
man Frank C. Rand. “The keynotes were: 
shortage of materials, shortage of man- 
power, and seemingly unlimited demand. 


“Leather and other materials of long- 
established usage became more and more 
difficult to obtain for use in civilian shoes. 
Many substitute materials came on the 
market, sume in substantial volume, but 
those good enough to justify the use of 
scarce manpower for their fabrication into 
footwear, were not plentiful. The ones 
which the company used were adopted only 
after exhaustive testing to prove their 
worth, 

“During this period of great mass buying- 
power, in which consumers bought eagerly 
and recklessly, the company deemed it of 
paramount importance to guard zealously 
the quality of its shoes, although it en- 
tailed a sacrifice of volume. It is gratify- 
ing to receive many and widespread re- 
ports from customers expressing fullest ap- 
proval of the company’s wartime policy in 
this respect. 

“This policy of maintaining quality had 
the effect of limiting the production in 
1943 to the quantities of shoes that could 
be made out of the limited supply of ma- 
terials considered suitable for shoes made 
under our standards. 

“The company’s operations and results’ for 
the year 1943 reflect the statement made 
in this letter a year ago, which is re-em- 
phasized now: “The company is determined 
to make the best s Possible under 
present conditions and not to use those 
conditions as an excuse for lowering the 
moral standards of its product.’ ”’ 
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